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THE JOURNAL'S COVER 


The American Association of School Admin- 
istrators has selected the following as one of 
the eight basic principles in which we as educa- 
tors believe: That the school program should 
emphasize the worth and dignity of all essential 
work. Our cover picture through the courtesy of 
the Milwaukee Journal is intended to portray 
that idea. Workers in all essential occupations 
are providing for their own means of livelihood 
and are contributing to our total economy. 
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TEACHER'S GOT A PROBLEM in simple 
arithmetic which is far from simple. It’s the 
enormously difficult one of making ends 
meet. 


America’s railroads can appreciate all too 
well how hard it is to make ends meet when 
income is out of balance with outgo. 

Since 1939 railroad wage rates and pay- 
roll taxes, and the prices of materials and 
fuel, have gone up more than 75%. Freight 
rates have had to be increased — but even 
so, the increase in rates is only about half 
as much as the rise in the costs which rail- 


roads must pay to produce transportation 
service. 

Every person in the nation has a real in- 
terest in keeping the railroads physically 
and financially strong and sound. For rail- 
roads not only move the vast bulk of the 
nation’s traffic in peace and in war — they 
vitally affect the welfare of communities 
all over the nation. 

Railroad school taxes alone—to take just 
one example—are enough to pay all the costs 
of keeping a million children in school every 
year! 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Reviewing Teachers’ Salaries 


ALARIES of Wisconsin school teachers 

have increased greatly in dollars during the 
past few years. The prewar level of pay which 
had increased only slightly from the depression 
low found approximately 8,000 of Wisconsins 
21,000 teachers working for less than $1,000 a 
year. The average rural teacher received $812 
a year, the average state graded school teacher 
$968, and the average village elementary 
teacher $1,000. In 1941-42 village high school 
and city school salaries were only slightly 
higher. 

The six intervening yeats have seen rapid 
advances in teachers’ salaries. Salaries for rural 
and state graded teachers have more than 
doubled while village teachers are receiving 
nearly twice as much as in 1941-42. City sal- 
aries while not showing quite the percentage 
increase of other teachers have received a 
greater increase in dollars than teachers in 
rural, state graded, and village elementary 
schools. Table I shows the trend in salaries 
since 1941-42 by type of school. 

It is to be noted from the above table that 
rural salaries are very nearly as high as salaries 
paid in village elementary schools. State graded 
school salaries which are approximately $100 


* The number of dollars teachers receive 
has increased considerably but the decreased 
value of those dollars in purchasing power 
leaves the teachers in about the same rela- 
tive position. 








received salary increases of 132.5 per cent; city 
high school teachers 68.7 per cent. On the 
other hand the dollar increase for rural teach- 
ers has been $1,076 and for city high school 
teachers $1,158. Is it possible to say which of 
the two groups have fared better in the years 
since 1941-42? The gain of all teacher groups, 
both in terms of per cent and in terms of dol- 
lars is shown below in Table II. 


TABLE II 
SALARY INCREASES 1941-42 To 1947-48 


Increase in Percentage 
Dollars Increase 
IRD ss ore ret eee $1076 132.5 
State Grades =. 55—- 1021 105.5 
Village Elementary ~~------- 934 93.4 
Village High School ~------- 1232 98.6 
City: Riementasy «....—==-.--- 1109 80.9 
City High School ——-.—.-.... 1158 68.7 


If living costs had remained fairly constant 
since 1941-42, teachers salaries would have 


TABLE I 
MEDIAN SALARIES PAID IN WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 


Year 
RO A SS 8 2 $ 812 $ 968 
it) A", eres x 941 1085 
SII Ss en 1130 1268 
DRE nn ee  eeede 1287 1387 
LOC = i ea eee nn ae ees 1457 1551 
TS aaa 1615 1738 
awe uses 1888 1989 


higher than rural salaries are higher largely be- 
cause of the inclusion of the slightly higher 
pay of principals. If salaries of teachers only 
in state graded schools are included, the dif- 
ference between pay of one-room rural and 
state graded schools is negligible. 


Dollar vs. Percentage Increase 
Whether it is more beneficial to have a 
larger dollar or percentage increase is difficult 
to determine. For example, rural teachers have 


1 Exclusive of Supervising Principals. 
* Exclusive of Milwaukee. 
* Median estimated from calculated averages. 
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One-Room State Graded Village Ele. Village H.S.2 City Ele? City H. S# 


$1000 $1250 $1370 $1685 
1103 1399 1487 1787 
1265 1563 1588 1882 
1385 1741 1719 2104 
1526 1905 1822 2267 
1670 2122 2020 2529 
1934 2482 2479° 2843* 


been much more satisfactory than they are to- 
day. However, because of increased living costs 
coupled with the increase in federal income 
taxes, many teachers are little better off and 
many afe in a worse position in terms of stand- 
atd of living than in 1941-42. In any case the 
amount now received in salary does not look 
so impressive when it is evaluated in terms of 
what it will buy at 1947-48 prices. 

Table III shows the salary of teachers 
equated for its purchasing power. The salaries 
are based on what the money will buy in terms 
of 1935-39 prices. Since prices had increased 
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TABLE III 
REAL WAGES OF TEACHERS 1941-42 To 1947-48 
Year Rural State Graded Village Ele. Village H.S. City Ele. City H. S. 
Lc) | ov Si oh ee ce Eee re $ 704 $ 840 $ 867 $1184 $1188 $1461 
Le at Seep ae ee sete 747 862 876 1111 1181 1419 
eae hao eC 871 978 975 1205 1224 1451 
ene See ee A 971 1047 1045 1314 1297 1588 
NO on oe Ss So er ee 1061 1130 1111 1387 1327 1651 
LS) eee See Soe 1014 1092 1049 1333 1269 1589 
CC a Ee ena eee soe 1120 1180 1148 1473 1471 1687 


from 1935-39 to 1941-42, the “real wages” in 
1941-42 are somewhat less than actual wages. 
Obviously that is also true in each of the suc- 
ceeding years since prices continue to soar. 

The above table indicates that if the five 
point cost of living adjustment previously rec- 
ommended by the President’s Committee is of 
applied on 1947-48 salaries, this year’s salaries 
are higher than those of previous years in what 
the money will buy. However, one cannot help 
but be impressed with how low salaries actu- 
ally are when only one group, city high school 
teachers, receive an average salary of more than 
$1,500 in “real wages.” 


Comparison of Wages and Training 


A comparison of wages of the several groups 
of teachers is hardly fair without some men- 
tion of the amount of training of each. Actu- 
ally the rural teachers are receiving more sal- 
aty for the amount of training than any other 
group. Even so rural schools are “going beg- 
ging’ for teachers with more teachers on “‘per- 
mits” in the one-room rural schools than in all 
other schools put together. Table IV shows 
the 1947-48 dollar salary of each type of 
teacher together with the median years of 
schooling for each group as shown in the last 
annual report of the state superintendent's 


TABLE IV 
TRAINING AND SALARY OF WISCONSIN TEACHERS 


Salary Median Y ears 
Teachers of 1947-48 of College 

Rural (Permit) ........ $1849 Less than 2 years 
Le a 0) an ee 1888 2.3 years 
State Graded) ......25 1989 2.8 years 
Waage Bie, ...-- ~~ 1934 3.3 years 
WAMBO TA, Os. secon 2482 4.6 years 
Le | i pe ee 2479* 4.3 years 
a © Ce FS 2843° 4.9 years 


* With the November index at 165.4 and prices 
still increasing, an average index of 168.5 was taken 
for the year 1947-48. Since there is some question 
of the advisability of using the 5 point adjustment 
recommended to January 1, 1947, it has not be 
applied to the 1947-48 figures. 

* Exclusive of Milwaukee. 

* Medians estimated from calculated averages. 


office and comparable data for rural and state 
graded teachers. 

The above table indicates that elementary 
teachers have less training for their profes- 
sional job than high school teachers. In most 
city school systems where the salary schedule is 
the same for both the elementary and high 
school teachers, elementary teachers on the 
average receive lower pay, because they have 
less training. The philosophy of the past, hold- 
ing that a teacher needs more training to teach 
in high school than to teach in the grades, is 
still being practiced in most Wisconsin com- 
munities. Many administrators maintain, with 
considerable justification, that the reason that 
they are not employing better trained elemen- 
tary teachers is because such teachers are not 
available. 

Salary Comparison 

As a matter of fact they will not be avail- 
able until four years after we have a larger 
number of high school graduates going into 
training to become elementary teachers. Any 
prolonged discussion of why high school gradu- 
ates do not elect teaching, especially elemen- 
tary teaching, is outside the province of the 
present article. However, it must be recognized 
that we will never make any real progress in 
teacher recruitment until teaching salaries com- 
pare more favorably with salaries in other lines 
of work. Calculated at the average weekly 
wages given in the most recent report, the aver- 
age worker in all Wisconsin manufacturing in- 
dustries would receive (Nov. 1947 wages were 
$55.51 per week X 52 weeks) $2886.52 per 
year. This is not only a higher salary than the 
average teacher receives but is actually higher 
than the average city high school teacher with 
nearly five years of professional preparation will 
receive in 1947-48. 

A summary of the over-all teachers salary 
situation indicates the following trends: 

1. The “dollar” salary of teachers increased 
slightly over $250 from 1946-47 to 1947-48 

(Turn to page 359) 
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The Oxford Conference 


by Harold E. Cripe 
Racine, Wisconsin 
and 
Alma Therese Link 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


OR a three-day period immediately preced- 

ing the 1947 NEA convention, educators 
and lay leaders from every part of this nation 
gathered at Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, 
for the purpose of drawing attention to the 
quality of present-day teaching and, more 
particularly, pointing the way to the develop- 
ment of a program for stimulating improve- 
ment in all phases of education. 

One of the results of the Chautauqua Con- 
ference (July, 1946) was the realization of 
the need of a new commission within the NEA. 
It was voted into being by the Delegate Assem- 
bly at Buffalo and called the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 
It consists of nine active members with Wesley 
Peik, University of Minnesota, as its chairman, 
and Ralph McDonald, executive secretary. It 
was this newly formed commission that spon- 
sored the Oxford Conference, July 3-6, 1947. 
Originally planned for a maximum of 300 dele- 
gates, the conference actually consisted of 
almost 350 representatives. 


Groups Represented 

The majority of delegates represented in- 
stitutions of higher learning, state departments 
of instruction, state education associations, and 
various departments of the National Education 
Association. However, dozens of lay organiza- 
tions were represented, too. Since many na- 
tional lay organizations chose outstanding 
Ohioans to represent them, Ohio had by far 
the largest number of delegates. Some of these 


















THE AUTHORS 


* Alma Therese Link is vice president of the 
NEA and president of the Oshkosh Education 
Association. She was recently re-appointed to 
the WEA Council on Education. Harold E. 
Cripe, author of Clip Corner by Cripe, is prin- 
cipal of the Howell Elementary School of 
Racine and a member of the Locals Commit- 
tee. The two were the WEA delegates to the 
Oxford Conference. 
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* Ways and means to improve education and 
the profession was the theme of the confer- 
ence of educators and laymen. 


organizations chose from their ranks able edu- 
cators thereby swelling the number of profes- 
sional representatives. 

Participants from allied educational organ- 
izations such as the American Association of 
University Women, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
and Phi Delta Kappa were there to contribute 
as well as to listen and learn. 

Other organizations represented a healthful 
variety of interests and points of view. There 
were Sisters of Charity and members of the 
Methodist Mission. The Congress of Industrial 
Organization and the National Association of 
Manufacturers found common ground in edu- 
cation’s many problems. It was stimulating to 
see representatives of Ohio's bankers, and rep- 
resentatives of the Ohio Federation of Women’s 
Clubs turning for suggestions to delegates 
from the American Junior Red Cross and 
leaders sent by the Women of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. From the representa- 
tives of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion to the representatives of Allied Youth, all 
were seeking the answer to the general problem 
of the conference, the improvement of teacking 


Wisconsin Delegates 

Wisconsin was represented by seven persons. 
The authors of this article were the WEA dele- 
gates. Walter B. Senty represented the State 
Department of Public Instruction; A. S. Barr 
of the University of Wisconsin was called to 
the conference as an educational consultant; 
Esther Czerwonky, an NEA vice-president for 
1946-47, acted as recorder for one of the 
groups; George Rankin attended as retiring 
NEA director; and Dorothy McCuskey, now 
at the University of North Carolina but at the 
time working with our state education depart- 
ment, was one of the nine members of the 
commission in charge of the entire conference. 

Noted press representatives included Ben- 
jamin Fine of the New York Times, Millicent 
Taylor of the Christian Science Monitor, Marty 
Owne of The Instructor, and many others. 
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Typical of good classroom procedure, the 
conference delegates were divided into 20 work- 
ing groups. Each group was delegated to study, 
appraise, recommend for action, and further 
study the specific problems of a definite area 
of the whole general field, the Improvement of 
Teaching. Prior to the conference each working 
group had been set up with a consultant, a 
chairman, and a recorder. Groups ranged in 
size from 11 to 24 members. The immediate 
and measurable outcome of the Oxford Con- 
ference was the carefully prepared, succinct 
reports of these 20 working groups. 


Areas for Study 


Improvement was sought in four definite 
major areas: the profession itself, the educa- 
tional program, the school environment and 
teaching situation, and the school-public rela- 
tionship. 

Seven groups wrestled with education’s pro- 
fessional reconstruction. One group drew a pic- 
ture of professional consciousness and profes- 
sional status; another carefully listed the traits 
of a teacher that seem to be associated with 
success in education. Stricter control of admis- 
sion to teaching was stressed by one of the con- 
ference sections while two others rather specifi- 
cally outlined desirable pre-service and in- 
service education of teachers. The sixth group 
considered our dynamic society and defined 
teacher adjustment in terms of this society, and 
the seventh group presented their belief that 
a certain minimum of personal and professional 
security for the teacher was necessary to obtain 
the best results in education. 


The educational program was examined from 
five points of view: relating to child growth 
and development; education for peace and 
world citizenship; safeguarding and improving 
American democracy; meeting the critical prob- 
lems of American life; and attaining a balanced 
program which recognizes economic, esthetic, 
social, and spiritual values. 

The third large group studied the improve- 
ment of school environments and teaching situa- 
tion as this change was conducive to better 
teaching. One of the sections recognized the 
importance of modern school buildings and 
equipment to adequately serve modern educa- 
tional needs; one group examined the impor- 
tance of smooth human relationships among 
teachers, administrators, and townspeople. 
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Finally, the Commission, fully recognizing 
the necessity for improving school-public rela- 
tions, had four groups discussing: 1. the im- 
portance of using community resources in schoo! 
activities; 2. utilization of school resources in 
community service; 3. community study of edu- 
cational needs and expansion; and 4. improved 
techniques of school public relations. 


Blueprint for Improvement 


These 20 groups produced a unified blue- 
print for the improvement of teaching. Many 
of the more than 200 goals are in the form 
of concise statements that may be put into 
practice by those concerned: 


Recruitment into the profession should be 
made only from the most talented and prom- 
ising young men and women in high schools. 

Teacher training institutions must carry on 
continual evaluation and revision of curricu- 
lum and practices. 

Minimum preparation requirements in every 
state should include four years of approved 
and improved teacher preparation with a 
bachelor’s degree, with a fifth year as soon 
as possible. 

Each state department should set an early 
deadline for eliminating emergency certificates. 

Discontinue life certificates except to teach- 
ers with at least five years of training and ten 
years of experience. 

There should be a probationary period of 
not less than three, not more than five years 
of professional guidance. 

State departments of education should be 
more adequately financed, with broad legal 
powers for setting up certification standards. 

In-service education, planned cooperatively 
by teachers and administrators, is strongly 
urged to help teachers grow intellectually, 
emotionally, and professionally. 

Recognition of teaching as a profession re- 
quiring highly specialized skills and extensive 
preparation will go far toward settling some 
of our problems. 

Children cannot be placed in cold storage 
to await lower building costs. The United 
States will have to appropriate an expenditure 
of at least one billion dollars per year for 
the next decade to catch up with the lag. 


Benjamin Fine, education editor of the New 
York Times, best summarized the anticipated 
outcomes of the Oxford Conference, ‘‘School 
leaders, overcoming their usual caution, went 
overboard in describing the Oxford Conference 
as the most significant development in educa- 
tion that has taken place in a decade. Out of 
it, they predicted, will come wide-spread im- 
provements in the teaching profession which 
will ultimately mean a vastly improved public 
school system.” 
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Hidden Secrets . 


by Dr. R. G. Gustavson 


Chancellor, University of Nebraska 


HENEVER man has _ fundamental 

knowledge in any area and understands 
the basic principles that obtain therein, it is 
usually only a matter of time before he is able 
to master the problems involved. After funda- 
mental principles are understood, completing 
the job is generally a question of how much 
time, money, and personnel society is willing 
to put into it. 

This was the case in the development of the 
atomic bomb. It was my privilege to have a 
small part in the research program connected 
with it. Because all the basic principles on 
which the bomb had to be based were known 
—not only to the United States but to scientists 
throughout the world—American scientists were 
able to build in about three years the most 
destructive weapon man has ever known. 
Realizing that this was done by employing 
some 5,000 scientists and spending about two 
billion dollars, people ask, “If we could take 
that amount of money and number of men to 
build a bomb, why can’t we do the same to 
find a cure for infantile paralysis or for any 
of the other diseases which are today so little 
understood?”’ Given the equipment and funds, 
it was no surprise to scientists that they were 
able to produce an atomic bomb in record time. 
In the case of virus diseases like poliomyelitis, 
however, they lack basic information from 
which to proceed. 


Seeking Knowledge 


Throughout the country, a large number of 
workers are trying to unearth this knowledge, 
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* By patient and continuous research seien- 
tists have discovered the cause and cure of 
some dreaded diseases, but they have much 
work ahead to conquer other blighting 
illnesses. 




















supported by the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis which has taken as its specific 
task the mobilization of all the energy, time, 
and money possible to attack a disease which 
makes such vicious inroads on children. More 
than $13,000,000 have been spent for research 
and education grants to some 83 institutions, 
among them Johns Hopkins University, Har- 
vard, Yale, Chicago, California and our own 
medical school at Omaha. 

The problem is four-fold: to find the cause, 
cure, and prevention of infantile paralysis, and 
to do everything possible to rehabilitate those 
who become its victims. It is a simple program 
to describe, but a gigantic one to carry out. 
Because we lack some of the basic principles, it 
cannot be said today that millions of dollars 
and thousands of men working on the problem 
will find the answer to the disease within a 
relatively short number of years. 

First, let us consider advancements made in 
the conquest of some other diseases. In the 
latter 1800’s we learned that tiny organisms 
called germs or bacteria might invade tissues 
and cause disease. It was soon discovered how 
to isolate these organisms, to study their prop- 
erties and characteristics under the microscope, 
and to use them to build up immunities in 
the population against diseases they cause. The 
fundamental fact was established that if people 
can be kept from contact, diseases can be 
eliminated. As a result of understanding basic 
principles, typhoid fever and diphtheria have 
almost disappeared, and tuberculosis and other 
diseases are on the way out. 


Use of Drugs 

A great deal has been learned, too, about 
use of drugs in bacterial diseases—penicillin 
which affects the organism causing syphilis, and 
streptomycin, which is being watched with great 
interest today in treatment of tuberculosis. 

A few years ago we heard a great deal about 
rickets, pellagra, beriberi, and scurvy, diseases 
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which were not understood. It was thought at 
first that they were caused by germs or micro- 
organisms in a fashion similar to tuberculosis 
or typhoid fever, but it was impossible to 
isolate the germ. As a result of experiments, 
carried out in different parts of the world, it 
was gradually revealed that these diseases are 
the result of vitamin deficiencies. Man, in choos- 
ing his diet, had modified his food so that 
certain substances were no longer present. By 
supplying needed vitamins in daily food, rickets, 
pellagra, beriberi, and scurvy disappear as if 
by magic. 

But what about infantile paralysis? No one 
has isolated the organism which causes it in an 
absolutely pure form. No one has discovered a 
drug which will attack the disease and stop it. 
We are convinced that no micro-organism or 
germ is involved in this disease. Nor is it a 
problem of diet or nutrition; in fact, the amaz- 
ing thing is that evidence to date indicates that 
a well-nourished child may be more susceptible 
to infantile paralysis than one less well nour- 
ished. In other words, we are dealing with an 
entirely new problem in infantile paralysis. We 
find that it falls in a class known as the virus 
diseases. 

Chemistry of System 

What are the viruses? There is a definite 
chemical substance which we have not been able 
to isolate which, when it comes in contact with 
an individual and gets into the nervous system, 
changes the whole chemistry of the nervous 
system. Nerve cells, instead of manufacturing 
what they should for the performance of normal 
healthy cells, now produce in quantities the 
substance called the virus, which goes on to 
invade other nerve cells, starts them manufac- 
turing the virus, and eventually destroys a large 
number of nerve pathways, resulting in paraly- 
sis. This is an example of the complications 
of research which seeks to isolate the virus, 
discover how it gets through the membrane into 
nerve cells, what it does inside the nerve cell 
to set its machinery astray, how the virus is 
spread from one individual to another. 


A great many things have been tried and 
have not succeeded. If this seems discouraging, 
remember what Thomas Edison said when he 
told a group of friends that he had tried 4200 
different ways to accomplish a certain purpose 
without success. To someone who remarked, 
“Aren't you discouraged?” he replied, ‘‘No, I 
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know 4200 ways that it can’t be done.” So it 
is with infantile paralysis—we know a great 
many things that are not significant in this 
disease, and all of this provides a foundation 
on which some day we. will find out how to 
handle it. 


Spread of Disease 


One of the problems is how the disease is 
spread. There is evidence that the fly may be 
guilty, but again it is a complicated matter. If 
flies are allowed to gather on the spinal cord 
of a child or a monkey who has died with 
infantile paralysis and then the flies are trans- 
ferred to a banana, a chimpanzee which is fed 
the banana will come down with the disease. 
This would seem to incriminate the fly, until 
we consider the following example which 
throws doubt on the fly as a carrier. 


Imagine a busy street in a busy community, 
where infantile paralysis has broken out on 
one side of the street, but not on the other. 
An easy explanation is that, because of heavy 
traffic, children are not liable to cross the street 
to come in contact with infected children on 
the other side. But what about the fly which 
does not stop for traffic lights? This puts a 
question mark on whether the fly is involved 
in spreading the disease. However, it is known 
that the virus of infantile paralysis can be kept 
in the intestinal tract of the fly for at least 
23 days, so there is strong reason for suspecting 
it. A great deal of research on this method of 
transmission will be carried on in the months 
ahead. 

Methods of Treatment 


Every suggestion made for alleviating paraly- 
sis that results from the disease must also be 
investigated. This is one of the most difficult 
problems for the National Foundation to decide 
Let us say that an individual comes up with 
the suggestion that if paralyzed parts are 
pounded with a rubber hammer, nerves will be 
stimulated to take up their functions again. 
Remember, people want to get well—a great 
many people volunteer for such experiments. 
And so the hammer technique is carried out, 
and then there is the question, ‘How much good 
did it do?” Here it is necessary to have skilled 
physical therapists carry out very careful ex- 
aminations to determine whether the treatment 
actually did any good, or whether results ob- 
served were merely desire on the part of the 


afflicted individual to feel better. The difficulty 
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in this field is to say to some well-meaning 
individuals: ‘“Your treatment has not done any 
good for the patient,” but if we are to get 
anywhere in treatment of this disease, we must 
be absolutely honest. 

In carrying out research in the field of in- 
fantile paralysis—to understand the virus dis- 
eases—it is more than a possibility that basic 
factors may be found which are involved in 
the cause of other diseases, such as the common 
cold, which is a virus disease, or perhaps even 
cancer of which some forms are virus diseases, 
too. 

_ No One Immune 

Infantile paralysis is a disease which primarily 
affects children; it mars the whole life period 
when it strikes. In this respect it is different 
from cancer or heart disease, and yet we must 
support work in heart disease and in cancer, 
and we must support our Community Chest. 
But the problem of infantile paralysis takes 
our special attention because it is in an area 
which we understand so little. It strikes at most 
inopportune times; is no respecter of persons 
or heredity, nor of the state of nutrition of 
our people; it comes as a terrific epidemic one 
year and a very slight one, the next. 

All we can be sure of is that we do not 
know enough. Money, time, and efforts must 
be mobilized so that research, treatment, and 
rehabilitation may be carried forward to over- 
come this blighting disease. 





Wisconsin Education Association 
SUMMARY FINANCIAL REPORT 


February 1948 








Balance Feb. 1, 1948 ~--------- $17,512.24 
RONG 255 desnncceseecscuese 12,373.19* 
ota =< Sane ee ee $29,885.43 
BXPGOGES 2 one. ne cinennen 6,006.49 
Balance Mar: 1, 1948 .--.....=-- $23,878.94 
Investments— 
Government Bonds __-------- $45,000.00 
Other Securities. <.-.225.-5265 6,000.00 
6 ob da cucmpneee $51,000.00 
(Par Value) 





* $10,000.00 refund from Federal Commodities 
Committee. $1,411.75 interest from Federal Com- 


modities Committee. 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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Revolving Fund Returned to WEA 


HE letter below is the full text of the 

statement from Palmer O. Johnson, Execu- 
tive Officer State Educational Agency, pertain- 
ing to the grant from the WEA to the Federal 
Commodities Committee and the return of the 
funds to the WEA. It explains the part played 
by the Association to secure surplus com- 
modities from the U. S. Government for the 
benefit of the schools of the state. 

The membership of the committee respon- 
sible for the general planning and directing of 
the project included: Glen G. Eye, principal 
of Wisconsin High School, University of Wis- 
consin, chairman; Earl D. Brown, purchaser of 
supplies and secretary of the Madison Board 
of Education; Clarence Bonsack, Louis M. Sas- 
man, and Martin Wesolowski, members of the 
staff of the State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education; and Walter B. Senty and H. W. 
Schmidt, members of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Without pay this committee 
served faithfully the interests of education in 
Wisconsin. The contents of the letter itself 
reveal the successful management of the pro- 
gram by Mr. Johnson, the executive officer. 


THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


February 18, 1948 
Mr. O. H. Plenzke 
Executive Secretary 
Wisconsin Education Association 
404 Insurance Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. Plenzke: 


As a delegated representative of the Federal 
Commodities Committee of the Wisconsin Edu- . 
cation Association, I am at this time sending 
you a check in the amount of $11,411.75, 
refunding the original grant of $10,000 made 
by the Wisconsin Education Association for 
the purpose of facilitating the acquisition and 
distribution of surplus property to the schools 
of Wisconsin. The difference between the 
original $10,000 and the amount being sub- 
mitted is representative of interest accumulated 
on the two accounts of $5,000 each, the one 
dating from August 7, 1945, to January 7, 
1948, and the other from November 29, 1945, 
to January 7, 1948. The interest on these ac- 
counts which we have calculated at 6% and 
compounded ‘annually is in the amounts of 
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$758.45 and $653.30 respectively. The com- 
mittee representing your organization in this 
program was officially dissolved on January 7, 
1948, when the program was taken over by 
the State Department of Public Instruction to 
be operated under the $100,000 revolving fund 
which was approved by the last session of the 
Wisconsin Legislature. 

As the participation of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association in this program has now been 
terminated, I might point out a few of the very 
pertinent facts which have developed from the 
operation of the program. 

1. During the approximately two and one 
half year period which this program operated, 
over $1,500,000 in surplus property was dis- 
tributed through the State Warehouse to the 
schools of Wisconsin. 

2. Approximately $3,000,000 in property 
was allocated directly to schools. This prop- 
erty represents the larger items of machine 
tools. 

3. The total number of schools receiving 
property from the State Warehouse during the 
period of its operation under the Wisconsin 
Education Association was 522. Of this num- 
ber, 405 were High Schools, 42 were Voca- 
tonal Schools, 13 were County Normal Schools, 
28 were Colleges, 7 were Graded Schools, 9 
were Parochial .Schools, and 18 were Institu- 
tions, 


4. The total number of separate orders de- 
livered to schools was in excess of 3500, each 
order representing the individual school’s own 
selection of property which was procured. 

In closing, I should like to point out that 
the activities which have been served by this 
program are so varied as to be almost inumer- 
able. In our State University alone, property 
has been allocated to approximately 35 de- 
partments. In view of the tremendous amount 
of usable material which has been provided 
to Wisconsin schools, I believe that the pro- 
gram has been of inestimable value. In many 
schools it has made possible the broadening of 
curricular offerings, and in other schools, it 
has served to enrich programs which have al- 
ready been established. It has gone beyond 
these functions in other specialized fields, such 
as the Hot Lunch Program, and the activities 
of special organizations of extra curricular 
nature, such as Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, etc., 
which have been provided with certain types 
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of equipment through the facilities provided 
by the operation of the State Warehouse. 

I believe that I am safe in saying that I 
voice the appreciation of Mr. Callahan, Super- 
intendent, and the State Department of Public 
Instruction as well as school people in general 
throughout the State of Wisconsin for the part 
which the Wisconsin Education Association has 
played in sponsoring the activities of the sur- 
plus disposal program. 


Very truly yours, 
PALMER O. JOHNSON, 


Executive Officer State Educational Agency. 





Credit for Military Service 


ETERANS of World War II who are now 

teaching have been asking questions about 
credit for the time spent in military service to 
apply toward their retirement accounts. In- 
quiries reaching the WEA office reveal some 
misunderstanding about the rights and benefits 
which veterans receive under the retirement law. 


To answer the question about credit for mili- 
tary service a quotation from the new retirement 
booklet which will be published and distributed 
soon reads: ‘Members who left the teaching 
profession to enter the armed forces in either 
World War I or II or both may upon their 
return to teaching be credited with teaching 
experience for the time served in the armed 
forces in computing the state deposits provid- 
ing they furnish proof of such service and proof 
of honorable discharge. If their service in the 
war effort was a teaching arrangement requir- 
ing a teaching and training period, both the 
time spent in training and in teaching will be 
counted in computing state deposits upon return 
to teaching provided proof of such training and 
teaching is furnished.” 


The second question frequently asked per- 
tains to the application of the years of service 
in the military forces as a part of the required 
time to secure the minimum benefits under the 
new retirement act. Previously it was thought 
that military service could be applied toward 
the years required to qualify for the minimum 
benefits. However, the law is that time in mili- 
tary service is not counted toward either the 20 
years or the 30 years necessary to secure the 
guaranteed annuity. 
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Materials for Centennial Study 


HROUGHOUT the state teachers and 

pupils are reliving the Wisconsin story. 
From old book shelves, from museums, from 
interviews with early residents of their towns 
and villages, by film and radio material is being 
gathered for an intensive study of our state. 
In many schools Junior Historical Societies have 
been organized by pupils who are reading and 
contributing to the junior magazine, Badger 
History, published by the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin. It is apparent that not only 
an emotional pride in our state will be the 
result of the year’s study, but also much 
accurate information and a challenge to future 
achievement. 

Building a file of available material for each 
school is a practical preliminary step. Some 
pamphlets and books that cannot now be ob- 
tained from publishers will be found on the 
shelves of many schools. The Memorial Day 
Annuals, the Wisconsin Blue Book, bulletins 
from the Conservation Department and from 
the State Department of Agriculture among 
other resources contain articles that can be 
used. 

It was the hope of the committee that a 
history book dealing particularly with the 
statehood period might be published, and that 
a companion volume of poetry and stories, a 
Wisconsin Reader, might be prepared and be 
made available to children during the year. At 
this time no practical plan for publishing these 
books has been found, but some new material 
has been released and more is promised. 


Suggested Approaches 

There are many possible approaches to the 
study. Some will be better suited to early ele- 
mentary grades than others. The resource unit, 
Hustling Heritage, just released by the State 
Department of Education, should be consulted 
for suggestions. : 

If the teacher and pupils plan to make a 











* The Committee on Materials for the Cen- 
tennial includes Ethel Mabie Falk, Chair- 
man; Dora M. Drews; Bernice Leary; 
Blanche Losinski; and Irene Newman. We 
are indebted to the members of the com- 
mittee for the preparation of this article. 


—— 
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* The Committee not only suggests many 
sources of valuable material for the Centen- 
nial but also reminds us that a study of the 
State’s past and present will give us under- 
standing and appreciation. 





chronological historical study, they may enjoy 
beginning with the small souvenir booklet, 
Sketches of Wisconsin History, by Ruby Ger- 
ling. Old files of the National Geographic 
Magazine may contain the July, 1937, issue 
which gives an excellent overview of the state 
in an article of about 50 pages, “On Goes Wis- 
consin.” (That issue can still be secured from 
the National Geographic Society.) Among 
coming publications is The Wisconsin Story, 
announced by the publishers of The Milwaukee 
Journal for early in 1948. 

For folklore and Indian legends the Wiscon- 
sin Folklore Society has a number of pamphlets 
and is preparing others, along with a number 
of pictorial maps. Mrs. C. E. Brown, 141 W. 
Gilman St., Madison, can supply information 
concerning their publications. A bibliography 
of Indian materials by Betty Keown may be se- 
cured from the State Historical Society. 

For stories of early days in the state, Badger 
Tales, by Clara Tutt; The Making of Wiscon- 
sin, by Smith and Callahan; Old Forts and Real 
Folks, by Susan Burdick Davis; and Our Wis- 
consin, by Edgar G. Doudna, are all materials: 
that children can read and will enjoy. A mimeo- 
gtaphed booklet, Wisconsin Then and Now, by 
Dora M. Drews, is available through the State 
Historical Society. An extensive bibliography, 
for adults and children, Subject Bibliography of 
Wisconsin History, by Leroy Schlinkert, has 
just been published by the Society. 


Who’s Who in Wisconsin 


Some teachers and pupils may decide to make 
a biographical study, to build their own 
Who's Who in Wisconsin. They may select 
representative persons in many fields, pioneers, 
inventors, authors, scientist’, politicians, and ar- 
tists, for example. Older pupils will be able to 
read Badger Saints and Sinners, by Fred L. 
Holmes. A few of the pamphlets on Wisconsin 
petsonalities, printed in Demcourier (Demco 
Library Supplies, Madison) will be found in 
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schools although many are out of print. W7s- 
consin Pioneers, by Turner, gives information 
on early leaders. A program ‘On Wisconsin’’ 
has been announced by WHA and WLBL, Wis- 
consin State Radio Stations for 1:30 on Mon- 
day afternoon during the second semester. Unit 
VII, “Wisconsin to the World’ presents the 
contributions made by great men of the state. 
Wisconsin Cavalcade, dramatizing important 
events in state history will be broadcast by the 
State Historical Society over WKOW (1070) 
Madison, at 10:15 p.m. Thursday nights. 

Another interesting and colorful approach 
may be through the study of nationality groups, 
the kinds of people who made Wisconsin, and 
who still with their customs and traditions give 
variety to our lives. “Deep in the Heart of 
Swissconsin,” in the June, 1947, issue of The 
National Geographic Magazine is a useful ar- 
ticle. Wisconsin Lore for Boys and Girls, by 
Davis, and Old World Background, by Holmes, 
are two invaluable references. WHA during 
January and February has been giving informa- 
tion on the lands ‘from which came many Wis- 
consin people” in the program “‘Let’s Find 
Out.”” Many local organizations of nationality 
groups will be able to supply material for ex- 
hibits and speakers to enrich programs. For 
teachers the resource unit ‘“What Have the Vari- 
ous European Cultures Contributed to the De- 
velopment of Wisconsin?’’ prepared in the 
State Curriculum Workshop, 1946, by W. Car- 
man Lucas is full of rich suggestions. 


Geography of Wisconsin 

For a geographic study of the state Home 
Regions of Wisconsin, by Durand and Brad- 
bury, and Wisconsin: A Geographical Reader, 
by Merrill and Mears, are basic readings. For 
the teacher the book Waésconsin, American 
Guide Series, compiled by the Workers of the 
Writers Program of the W.P.A. (Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, New York, $3.50) will give much 
information. Collections of pictures, slides, and 
road maps, films from the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, and from other sources will make 
the study vivid. Local camera clubs will con- 
tribute pictures for a collection showing beauty 
spots in the state. 

The Conservation Department has many at- 
tractive booklets, among them ‘A History of 
Wisconsin Deer,” ‘Wisconsin Wild Flowers,” 
and “Among the State Parks and Forests of 
Wisconsin.” 
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For a study of industry the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction has a film ‘Industry in Wisconsin: 
Growth in 100 years.”” Two other films, one on 
the wheat farmer and one on the corn farmer, 
are available from the same source. 


Whatever the approach or area studied 
through the year the pupils will enjoy reading 
stories and poems with Wisconsin setting and 
by Wisconsin authors. For suggestions consult 
the Wisconsin Reading Circle Annual, the 
bibliography prepared by Margaret Gleason for 
the Wisconsin State Historical Society, another 
bibliography, Wisconsin in Fact and Fancy, by 
Martha Petty, Madison School Libraries, and the 
Official Wisconsin School Library List, 1946- 
1948. Typical books to use are Blue Mittens, 
Caddie Woodlawn, The Little House in the Big 
Woods, and the newest story about the Portage 
area, Bugle Boy. 

Large scrapbooks of newspaper clippings 
about state history may be kept on the library 
table. In one Madison classroom the book is 
labeled ‘Happy Birthday to You, Wisconsin, 
1848-1948.” 


Historic Places 

Many teachers and pupils together will visit 
some of the many museums in the state that 
are conveniently located. They will also study 
historic markers and sites, and collections in 
homes. Many parents will welcome suggestions 
for trips to interesting places nearby. 

Not only should historians and other experts 
on Wisconsin be invited to speak to children, 
but neighborhood men and women who have 
been residents of the area for many years will 
also have much to tell about local history. 
Sometimes children will want to record the 
stories that grandparents and other older friends 
have to tell about childhood days. 

From their reading some pupils will develop 
their own plays. Creative dramatics can make 
vivid stories that might otherwise be forgotten. 
A number of short plays of Wisconsin history 
and folklore will be available carly in the spring 
through Prof. Robert A. Gard, of the Wisconsin 
Idea Theater, University of Wisconsin. 


Exchanging Information 
Because reading material is limited classes 
and small groups may well exchange informa- 
tion by presenting talks, panel discussions, and 
programs on specific phases of Wisconsin his- 
tory that have been studied. By this means with 
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a small collection of books and not too much 
expenditure of time and energy by pupils of 
any one class the children of a school may gain 
much understanding and interest in state his- 
tory. A planning committee of teachers and 
pupils from each class may want to draw up 
an outline of the study, suggesting areas in 
which each group will do some intensive re- 
search, 

It is hoped that material collected and created 
this year will be presetved for study in years 
to come and that the file of resources will 
grow. The aim of our Centennial study was 
well stated by the late Glenn Frank in the In- 
troduction to The Making of Wisconsin: 1927: 


But local history must serve a higher end 
than to make us strut and swagger over our 
unique virtues and achievements. The state 
merges into the nation as the nation merges 
into humanity. I hope, therefore, that the 
youth of Wisconsin will read this story less 
to stir a state pride than to define a state 


purpose. 





Interest the Seniors 

HE national shortage of teachers and 

recruitment of high school seniors, espe- 
cially for training for rural and elementary 
positions, persists as the major educational prob- 
lem. The press and magazines have devoted 
generous space in drawing the attention of the 
public to this alarming situation. Programs of 
activities and devices of all sorts are employed 
to interest young people in teaching. 

At a meeting of the Council on Education 
possible means of securing the interest of high 
school seniors were discussed. It appears that 
organizations and training institutions are using 
various means with a promise of some progress. 

In Milwaukee a dinner meeting for chosen 
seniors was held at which the work of the 
teacher was explored. Eau Claire State Teachers 
College had 559 seniors as guests. They mingled 
with the college students who answered their 
questions, got acquainted with the Campus, and 
received a special edition of the college weekly. 

At Oshkosh, on March 13, Delta Kappa 
Gamma held a “Recruitment Luncheon” and 
panel discussion on how to solve the teacher 
recruitment problem in Wisconsin. Attending 
were educational, professional, business, farm, 
and labor organizations. 

There is a big job to be done in this field 
and the need is critical. For that reason every 
attempt to interest high school seniors is timely. 
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Educational Values of Our Speech Contests 


by Oscar M. Haugh 


Superior State College 


HE high school speech contest has made 

notable advances since what has been en- 
dearingly referred to as “the good old days’. 
Even those who have recently joined the ranks 
of speech teachers have vivid memories of the 
time when there could be only one winner in 
any division of a speech contest. More vivid 
are the recollections of the harried judges who 
had to evaluate as many as ten or more entries 
from first down to the bottom of the list. This, 
most of us agree, was speech evaluation at its 
worst. 

The present plan in use in Wisconsin which 
permits more than one student to receive an 
“A” rating in any division, if his work is 
sufficiently meritorious, is obviously a step in 
the right direction. A more wholesome attitude 
has resulted—one in which the spirit of excel- 
lence of achievement has supplanted the spirit 
of competition. This more wholesome attitude 
has produced wider participation and conse- 
quently more educational activity. 

However, there are opportunities for making 
the speech contest still more profitable both 
for the student participant and his teacher. The 
complaint is still being made that students do 
not have a sufficient opportunity to obtain a 
critical evaluation of their work from those who 
judge their performances. This, of course, is 
conditioned by the fact that any judge who 
evaluates a series of student performers is at 
the mercy of the time element; and it would, 
more often than not, be utterly impossible for 
a judge to give each student more than a 
moment or two of individual attention. 


Objective Evaluation 

And yet, it is the criticisms and suggestions 
from the judge which make the speech contest 
a learning rather than a competitive activity. 
The actual participation has some values in and 
by itself, but more valuable to the student is 
the opportunity to have his work evaluated ob- 
jectively and with some degree of expertness. 

The speech judge, even more than the con- 
testant, would probably welcome a simple yet 
expedient way to provide a more complex type 
of evaluation than that generally given. In order 
to achieve that goal, a critic sheet might be pre- 
pared similar to the one reproduced below. 
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CRITIC SHEET FOR EXTEMPO- 
RANEOUS SPEAKING 











Adherence to the topic 
assigned 
Organization of 
material 


Choice of words______- 


Pronunciation 

' 

Body expressiveness. __- 

Simplicity and 

» directness. ......... 

Ability to hold audi- 
ence interest ____ 


General appearance____ 

















Final Rating -------- Critic Judge .....--.. 


The reader will observe that the judge would 
list, to the left, the criteria by which he wishes 
to judge student performances in any one con- 
test. On corresponding lines a check-mark 
would be sufficient to indicate the degree of 
excellence of the performance. This would 
reduce the judge’s writing to a minimum and 
would also provide a comparatively objective 
profile of the contestant’s rating. If additional 
remarks were necessary, they could be added 
in a space provided. With a written analysis 
such as this placed in the hands of each-student, 
it is obvious that the educational value of the 
speech contest would be considerably increased. 
The participant and his teacher would have a 
fairly comprehensive rating which could be 
used as the basis of follow-up work after the 
contest is over. It is not intended that a critic 
sheet of this type should supplant the oral 
suggestions often given by speech judges to 
contest participants. Rather, it would be supple- 
mentary and would provide for every participant 
an individual criticism of a somewhat per- 
manent nature. 


Criteria for Judging 

It is to be expected that different judges 
would be likely to employ different criteria in 
judging contest performances. If unity were 
desired, the Wisconsin High School Forensic 
Association might formulate a list of those 
criteria which it considers most fundamental to 
each of the contests it sponsors: original oratory, 
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non-original oratory, humorous declamation, 
non - humorous declamation, extemporaneous 
reading, extemporaneous speaking, and the four 
minute speech. These criteria could then be 
arranged in the manner illustrated and uniform- 
ity could be secured, if that were deemed ad- 
visable. 


The teacher who must call upon the local 
minister or lawyer to judge the school’s final 
speech contest would find this method invalu- 
able. By providing the non-professional speech 
judge with a critic sheet it is likely that the 
standards of judging the local contest would 
be closer to those employed in League and Dis- 
trict contests. 

It is likely that a better critic sheet can be 
devised than the one suggested. However, this 
form would be of practical value to the speech 
judge, and it may even be put to use by the 
speech teacher in standardizing judging of her 
own local contests. Most important of all, it 
would give the student a better over-all evalua- 
tion of his performance. It might be worth 
a try. 





WEA Executive Committee 
Summary of Minutes—January 16, 1948 


Received the Audit Report made by Kellogg, 
Houghton & Taplick. 

Mr. Wm. Marsh of the Southern Wisconsin 
Education Association presented a plan for 
integration of effort of state professional organ- 
izations. Committee decided a sub-committee of 
three be appointed to meet with SWEA rep- 
resentatives for further discussion. 

Heard a report of recommendations from the 
former Chairman of the Locals Committee. 

Miss Scherbarth gave a report upon the Min- 
neapolis Conference on Teacher Preparation 
and Standards. 

Asked the Secretary to send a letter to Ralph 
McDonald inviting the Commission to hold 
its next conference at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Accepted the resignation of LeRoy Peterson 
as research director and chose Victor Horn- 
bostel to succeed him. 

Voted salary adjustments for 1948 for mem- 
bers of the WEA office staff. 

Authorized the President and Secretary to 
appoint WEA delegates to the Cleveland NEA 
Representative Assembly. 
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Authorized the appointment of three people 
to assemble and display an appropriate exhibit 
in Wisconsin headquarters in Cleveland. 


WEA delegates are to receive round-trip 
coach fare, hotel expense, and $20 allowance 
for meals. 


On account of increased printing costs, the 
committee voted that $1500 be added to Wis- 
consin Journal of Education item in the 1948 
budget. (The Constitution empowers the Ex- 
ecutive Commitee to vote increases in budgetary 
provisions upon a two-thirds vote of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Granted permission to conduct a convention 
section on Teacher Training without the talent 
subsidy. 


REVIEWING TEACHERS’ SALARIES— 
(Continued from page 348) 

for rural, state graded, and village elementary 

teachers. In village high schools and city 

schools the increase was substantially more. 


2. Teachers receiving the largest percentage 
increase in salaries generally did not receive 
the largest increase in dollars. 


3. When teachers wages are expressed in 
purchasing power salaries are much less im- 
pressive than appears when expressed in terms 
of the dollar salary. However, assuming that 
the average cost-of-living index does not ex- 
ceed 168.5 points for the school year 1947-48, 
the average teacher in every group will be bet- 
ter off than in 1946-47. 


4, The teachers with the most training do 
not always receive the highest wages as is 
shown in a comparison of state graded schools 
and village elementary salaries. The fact that 
“permit” teachers receive on the average ap- 
proximately the same as regularly certificated 
teachers has reduced the incentive for addi- 
tional study. In terms of their training village 
elementary teachers appear the lowest paid of 
any teaching group. 

5. The average salaries of every teaching 
group is lower than the average wages in Wis- 
consin manufacturing industry in spite of the 
fact that the average teachers in village high 
schools and city elementary and high schools 
have spent well over four years in professional 
preparation. 
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Professional Reading 


Studying Children, by Theodore L. Torger- 
son. The Dryden Press, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. 1947. 230 pp. $2.75. 
Teachers are on the alert for any help they 

may get that .will lead to better understanding 
of the children they are teaching. They will 
welcome this volume that emphasizes not only 
the importance of studying children, but tells 
how it can be done and also how to make this 
child study program function as an intergral 
part of their teaching. 

Dr. Torgerson, Professor of Education and 
Director of the Psycho-Educational Clinic, 
University of Wisconsin, has given briefly yet 
completely a comprehensive program for diag- 
nosing pupil difficulties and procedures for 
meeting the needs. The author makes this state- 
ment in the preface, “Educators often regard 
individualization as an impractical theory and 
allow group conformity to take its place.” He 
gives helps on how to meet the needs of the 
individual—the true essence of education in 
schools for a democratic society—IDA A. 
OoLey, Elementary School Supervisor. 


The Library in the School, by Lucille F. 
Fargo, 4th edition, completely revised. Amer- 
ican Library Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11. 1947. 406 Pp. $4.00. 

Although Wisconsin high schools and ele- 
mentary schools are building up their libraries, 
much more must be done before the school 
library becomes a functional part of educational 
progress, giving maximum service to pupils 
and teachers. Designed to guide school admin- 
istrators and librarians who want to realize to 
the greatest extent the educational possibilities 
of the school library, this edition is a significant 
improvement over earlier ones. 

The Library in the School deals primarily 
with library organization, administration, and 
support. Lucid and practical, with many sug- 
gestions on library activities and materials, it 
is a timely guide in the determination of library 
policy and method. Up-to-date bibliographies, 
lists of printed and audio-visual materials, 
charts, diagrams, photographs combine with a 
modern philosophy of library service and man- 
agement to make this book a distinct contribu- 
tion to current literature on the school library. 
—ANNA May VOLD, Supervisor of School 
Libraries. 
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DELEGATES WISHES CARRIED OUT 

The Representative Assembly recommended 
and ordered that the WEA make several studies 
and take certain actions during 1948. All of 
the recommendations have had the attention 
of the Executive Committee and President. The 
following references and designations have 
been made: 

Delegates added $1200 to the budget for 
further actuarial service in connection with the 
State Retirement System. Arrangements have 
been made with Edward D. Brown, Jr. for 
actuarial assistance to the Committee on Retire- 
ment during the current year. 

The recommendations to study the pros and 
cons of merit-rating and the study of certifica- 
tion have been referred to the Council on Edu- 
cation. 

Investigation of public relations service has 
been referred to the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions. 

The President was authorized to appoint a 
committee to study and recommend increased 
WEA membership dues. In view of the fact 
that this must be done by constitutional amend- 
ment, President Bannerman appointed the Con- 
stitution Committee to carry out the wishes of 
the delegates. 

The Assembly also voted that WEA delegates 
to the NEA be equally apportioned among the 
six districts, the same to be nominated and 
elected in district caucuses at the annual meet- 
ing of the Representative Assembly of the 
WEA. In considering this action it was obvious 
to the Executive Committee that the sixteen or 
seventeen NEA delegates to which the WEA 
is usually entitled could not be equally appor- 
tioned among the six executive committee dis- 
tricts. The committee authorized the President 
and Secretary to set up the business of the 
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1948 Representative Assembly so that the dele- 
gates of each district will elect two NEA dele- 
gates and alternates, the remaining delegates to 
be chosen as the Executive Committee may 
direct. 


ATLANTIC CITY AASA 

About 100 Wisconsin people attended the 
various sessions in Atlantic City and were 
treated to a seashore blizzard shortly after 
arrival, Veteran conventioners stomped the 
Boardwalk in sophisticated stride although 
some were slowed down by bad cases of char- 
leyhorse. First-timers were intrigued by rolling 
chairs, the beachcombers, the endless Walk, 
the hotels, and the auctions. 

The dominant theme was America’s expand- 
ing role in international affairs, good will, and 
our stake in the chaotic overseas situation. One 
left the convention with a deep conviction that 
we live in a sharply divided world embattled 
between two conflicting philosophies. 

The National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation devoted its session to Reading—the 
Yearbook subject. School building plans and 
audio-visual aids were emphasized. 

Musical programs were excellent. Tuesday 
night’s concert by 1250 pupil choristers from 
the county and city was outstanding. The pro- 
gtam was conducted by Wisconsin’s Peter W. 
Dykema, Professor Emeritus, Columbia U. 

Eighty-one Badgers and former Wiscon- 
sinites attended the dinner at Hackney’s. Sing- 
ing and the flashes of the photographer con- 
tributed to a delightful and happy occasion. 

Former Wisconsin school: people whom we 
chanced to meet were Bernice Scovil, Heinie 
Ryan, Al Phillips, Edward Krug, Gordon 
Mackenzie, J. Murray Lee, Harry Wood, Bald- 
win, Fairchild, and Bonar. 


SALARY DATA 

Since the convention the WEA office has 
sent innumerable releases on salaries of teach- 
ers, principals, and administrators to presidents 
of local associations and administrators. There 
have also been distributed several studies on 


cost-of-living, in addition to data presented in. 


the Journal, Local groups have used these facts 
in conferences with school administrations in 
securing salary revisions or adjustments. The 
WEA has tried to present all factors affecting 
salaries and is gratified for the many reports 
indicating that the releases have been helpful. 
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State Teachers Colleges 
1948 
Summer Schools For Teachers 


Summer Schools will be more valuable than ever. Prepare for 
better service by attending a summer school. 








/ 





Workshops, forums, laboratory schools, and regular class work 
for rural, elementary, and high school teachers. 


Lectures, readings, concerts, and recreational opportunities 
at all of the colleges. 


For information write to 


' Eau Claire—President William R. Davies 
| La Crosse—President Rexford S. Mitchell 
Milwaukee—President J. Martin Klotsche 
Oshkosh—President Forrest R. Polk 





Platteville—President Chester O. Newlun 
River Falls—President E. H. Kleinpell 
Stevens Point—President William C. Hansen 
Superior—President Jim Dan Hill 
Whitewater—President Robert C. Williams 
Stout Institute—President Verne C. Fryklund, Menomonie 





Summer Camp for study of Conservation at Eagle River 
will be operated, June 21]-July 24. Watch for further 


announcement. 
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Coutract Reminder 


As we are nearing contract time we again 
call your attention to the provisions of the 
Continuing Contract Law. Remember April 1 
and April 15 are important dates to all teach- 
ers. By those days boards of education and 
teachers have definite responsibilities regarding 
notification and acceptance. Compliance will 
mean avoidance 


difficulty. 


of misunderstanding and 


Continuin g Contracts 


“39.45 CONTRACTS OF SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS. (1) The term ‘teacher’ as used in this section 
shall mean and include any person who holds a 
teacher’s certificate issued by the state superin- 
tendent of schools or a classification status under 
the state board of vocational and adult education 
and whose legal employment requires such cer- 
tificate of classification status, excepting part-time 
teachers and teachers employed by any local board 
of vocational and adult education in any city of 
the first class and excepting teachers employed by 
any board of school directors in any city of the 
first class created and existing under chapter 459, 
laws of 1907, as amended. 


“(2) All teachers as defined in this section shall 
be given written notice of renewal or refusal of nis 
or her contract for the ensuing school year on or 
before April 1 of the school year during which 
said teacher holds a contract by the managing 
body or other proper officer of the school or 
system in which the teacher is employed. When 
no such notice is given on or before April 1, the 
contract of teaching service then in force shall be 
be continued for the ensuing school year. A teacher 
receiving a notice of renewal of contract for the 
ensuing year from the employing board or proper 
officer, or a teacher who does not receive a notice 
of renewal or refusal or his or her contract for 
the ensuing school year on or before April 1, shall 
accept or reject, in writing, such contract no later 
than April 15 following. No teachers shall be 
employed or dismissed except by a majority vote 
of the full membership of the managing body or 
board. Nothing in this section shall prevent the 
modification or termination of a contract by mutual 
agreement of the teacher and the school board. 





Reading Readiness 


To force a child to read before he has had the 
essential experiences that engender a readiness for 
reading is not only bad pedagogy—it is basically in- 
human and undemocratic. To assume that all children 
are prepared at any given time to learn equally well 
the same thing is to ignore the fundamental facts of 
individual growth. There can no longer be any jus- 
tification for a curriculum program that assumes in 
advance just what each child shall learn and how 
he shall learn it. Research clearly indicates that each 
child has a unique pattern of growth.—PAUL J. 
MISNER, Superintendent of Schools, Glenco, Illinois. 
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The high cost of living, and loving, ought to make 
our bachelor friends more alert than ever during the 
approaching leap-year. 

* * & 

Teachers aren’t idealists when they speak of the 
higher-things-of-life. They are talking about food! ! 

xe 


Believe it?? Training schools for the other great 
professions manage to inculcate, even indoctrinate a 
strong code of ethics into their graduates . . . When 
will teacher training institutions do as well? 

* * 


Ben Franklin didn’t say it: 
“Early to bed and early to rise, 
And you will lose the bags from under your eyes.” 
* * * 


“Burned out, grammatical cinders,” is the descrip- 
tive reference to some of his former teachers by 
the great Thomas Carlyle. 

xe 

Inventory: How will my students think of me 
ten years from now? 

* *k * 

This is America: ‘The greatest, craziest, most 
dangerous, least stable, most spectacular, least 
grown-up, and most powerful and magnificent nation 


ever known.’—John Gunther, Inside U. S. A., 
(Harper $5.) 
* OF 
Centennial reminder: The median years of 


school completed in Wisconsin by all residents is 
8.7 years. Utah leads the nation with 10.8 years. 
x * 


Beware: It is well to remember that your turn 
may be next when you sit in on one of those chummy 
little gossip sessions where every one else is being 
taken-apart except those present. 

* * * 

Count that day lost if teacher and her class did not 
manage to indulge in at least one good hearty laugh 
together. 

oe om 

If teacher is bored with teaching . 
has happened to her children! 

xe 

No Apologies: About five out of every hundred 
Americans hold a college degree. The prepared 
teacher then is indeed among the educated élite. 
Let’s act that way . . . professionally! 

* * * 


Shouldn’t be . . . but research has revealed that the 
creative, independent thinker is too often marked 
lower by teachers than the “‘lesson-learners’’. 

* ok 


. . think what 


School people may overlook the very significant 
fact that family-birth-order of a child may exert 
powerful influences upon the social and emotional 
development of a child. 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





Mental Health 


MERICANS, for the most part, are living 
with comforts far surpassing the dreams 
of former generations. And yet, with all our 


‘comforts, our capacity to “‘take it” seems to 


grow less. Our mental hospitals are filled to 
the overflowing. Mental difficulties are on the 
increase $0 that neither preventive nor remedial 
measures seem adequate. What are some of 
the things which school people can do to con- 
tribute to mental health? 

Authorities agree that the ground for mental 
health is most often laid in the early life of 
the child. Hence, institutions affecting the 
mental health of the child are the family, the 
neighborhood, and the school. Though the 
school is not as important or critical a factor 
as the family or neighborhood in making or 
breaking the mental health of the child, it may 
confirm or mitigate their influence. The school 
by reason of its aim to help each child regard- 
less of background, has its own special role 
to play in child development and child health, 
both physical and mental. 


Feelings Built Up 

In the early school life of the child, feelings 
of security and relaxation, of getting maximum 
environmental reinforcement may and should 
be built up. The school may help the child to 
banish emotional fears, to feel the security of 
reasonable regulations, to experience the rein- 
forcement of courtesy and kindness. 

Teachers do not have to be psychiatrists to 
help pupils with their emotional problems and 
adjustments. They need only to sensitize them- 
selves to the influences to which children are 
responding, to check into reasons for unusual 
behavior of individual children. School teachers 
need to know for whom the school may be 
the one bright spot in each day’s experience, 
the saving grace from hopeless frustration and 
repression. Once they recognize unusual individ- 
ual behavior symptoms, teachers will wonder 
how they could be so insensitive or perhaps 
callous as to fail to see them before. Are there 
family troubles, difficulties with schoolmates 
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and, yes, even difficulties with other teachers 
which need looking into? Here, indeed, is an 
opportunity and a challenge. 


Leadership 

Parents and laymen are giving more and more 
consideration to mental health problems of 
children. Members of the profession should be- 
come more aware of the problems of mental 
health and take positive steps to maintain leader. 
ship in this important field. And such leader- 
ship should see to it that young children are 
not expected to adjust to impossible situations, 
situations where, whichever way the child tries 
to move, he is blocked. Good mental health 
requires adjustment to difficulties and even to 
some failures, but it also demands frequent 
successes. 


Testing 


ODAY, thoughtful educators are some- 

what more reserved in their enthusiasm 
for tests and testing. They temper their en- 
thusiasm with a better knowledge of when and 
where to make use of tests. Testing for its 
own sake is, at least, a thing of the past. Ex- 
perience has evolved a number of helpful prin- 
ciles to guide the educator in the more fruitful 
use of tests. 

Principle I. Test only when constructive 
use is to be made of the results. Overzealous 
persons have sometimes been carried away by 
the mechanics of testing. Testing techniques 
seem to make education scientific. They give 
such clearcut answers about children. Here, at 
last, is the pushbutton control of education. 
A simple index number replaces the complexity 
of Mary and Johnny. And how nicely and 
neatly this number lends itself to filing—only 
the file becomes a morgue, a repository of dead 
and unused data. Without use, test data be- 
comes the end product of a system which may 
as well be totally unrelated to children. 

Principle II. Always relate the testing pro- 
gram, if possible, to a well integrated guidance 
program. A carefully worked out child study 
and guidance program gives a meaningful 
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JOY OF MODELING 


All Gold Medal art products are a joy 
to use—Clayola especially, because this 
modeling material is instantly ready 
to shape itself into absorbing objects 
that are useful or decorative, or dram- 
atize a correlating study. No prelim- 
inary kneading, rolling or squeezing, 
and no subsequent firing are necessary. 
Waterproof, stainless and harmless, 
Clayola is permanently plastic and 
may be used over and over again. 
Available in sets of quarter-pound 
pieces in solid or assorted color, or in 
bricks of 1 or 5 pounds, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17,N.Y. # 
















background for a testing program. It helps to 
make a testing program intelligible to the 
teacher and to the child. Tests. become valuable 
when the purposes served by them are clear, 
when they contribute positive bits of auxiliary 
information to the better understanding of chil- 
dren. Together with such devices as interviews, 
observations, rating, diaries, and autobiogra- 
phies, tests help to complete the picture of 
the child. But they should be used only in 
connection with every other interpretative de- 
vice available. 


Principle III. Be sure of the specific pur- 
pose of the test used and select the best instru- 
ment to meet this purpose. To satisfy this prin- 
ciple some knowledge of how tests are made, 
some knowledge of their validity and reliability 
is necessary. It is a good thing to spend some 
time reading descriptions of tests to learn the 
criteria for judging a good test. In this con- 
nection, Oscar Buro’s Mental Measurement 
Yearbook is helpful. 

Principle IV. Make test results contribute 
to the growth of the child. It is a good thing 
to subject past test results to the most careful 
scrutiny. In no case should a test give a crys- 
talized, permanent impression of a child. In 
the light of our knowledge of child develop- 
ment, we do a child a great injustice to cata- 
logue him according to tests or even marks. 
Children are not only different from day to day 
by reason of growth, but share with all human 
life the moment by moment variability of at- 
titudes and emotions. In reading the book of 
life of any child, we may better assume that 
each successive page holds something new and, 
if it doesn’t, we had better look to ourselves 
for the explanation. 





School Libraries 


HE supervisors report that commendable 
progress has been made in a number of 
counties in building up more selective library 
collections in the elementary and high schools. 
Part of this progress may be attributed to in- 
creasing emphasis on better though fewer 
books. Obsolete, unsightly, unsuitable books, 
accumulated since the schools’ beginnings, have 
been discarded. 
Much more improvement, however, is nec- 
essaty in order to operate a successful school 
in which the library is the vital center. Regard- 
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less of size or physical facilities, the library 
should contain an adequate, well-balanced col- 
lection of live, up-to-date, well written books, 
instructional books relating to the curriculum, 
information or reference books, and books for 
recreational reading. In addition, and as an 
integral part of the learning process, the wise 
use of maps, pamphlets, magazines, atlases, 
globes, musical records, radio, films, pictorial 
materials, and sundry audio-visual aids is essen- 
tial for an intelligent understanding of our 
modern world. 





Getting Information or Else! 


E HAVE all read stories or heard radio 

programs describing the ingenuity and 
persistance of reporters in gathering news. But 
these qualities are by no means restricted to 
inquiring reporters or adults. 

Recently, the language arts supervisor of 
elementary education had occasion to visit a 
rural school and a class in the study of litera- 
ture. These seventh and eighth grade pupils 
were studying Evangeline and had come to the 
lines describing the flooding of the sea over 
the rich agricultural lands of Arcadia. 

Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had raised 
with labor incessant 

Shut out the turbulent tides but at stated sea- 
sons the flood gates 

. Opened, and welcomed the sea to wander at 

will o’er the meadows. 

This class and teacher were wide awake and 
were sensitive to the modern meanings to be 
found in their study. After the supervisor had 
left, someone discovered that the Dutch in 
World War II had damaged their lands for 
productivity when they had flooded their lands 
as a defensive measure against the Nazis. Said 
the children, if the salt damaged the Dutch 
farming land, why didn’t it do the same thing 
with Arcadia in Evangeline’s time? Immediately 
they set to work to find the answer. Remem- 
bering the language arts supervisor, they wrote 
to her for suggestions. She suggested writing 
to the Nova Scotia Department of Education. 

A fine informative letter of some length was 
graciously and promptly returned explaining 
how the two situations differed; how, in the 
One case sea water all but destroyed the pro- 
ductivity of the soil, but how, in the other case, 
it did not damage but rather improved the 
fertility of the soil. 
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MARCH 17 reminds us that the Irish 
start many things. That word “Tory,” 
so commonly considered of British ori- 
gin, was first applied to dispossessed 
Irish in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Tue Winston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition presents a clear and scholarly 
definition of the word Tory as it does of 
100,000 other terms. 
i 

PARADOX? Ohio has the most farms 
producing wheat—but Kansas produces 
the most wheat. 


READING insurance policy is available 
for future high school students. Issued 
in the form of Easy GrowTH 1n REAp- 
ING, it offers full coverage against reading 
problems in other subjects. 

ODI 
AMERICAN rooftree is off to a better 
start this year with proposed production 
of 850,000 new homes in 1948. 

i ad 
GENERATIONS of alert teachers have 
made arithmetic meaningful by using 
beads, sticks, apples, shells, ete. Now, 
teachers may have real arithmetic ma- 
nipulative devices — NUMBER AS THE 
CuiLp SEEs Ir. 


PPI 
ASTROLOGY may be “stuff and rton- 
sense”; yet, in these literate United 
States, 25,000 people earn livings by it. 

a a i) 
BURNING issue of 1932 was Japan’s ag- 
gression in Manchuria. Sixteen years 
later, Manchuria is GACHER 
again Chinese. WorLD owt" S Moy, 
Nereupors Topay, a , 
geography text-work- 
book for Grade 6, is 
replete with informa- 
tion on the world of 
1948. 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





Teachers Urged To Attend 
State PTA Convention 


EACHERS and school administrators are 
urged to attend the two-day convention of 
the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, through a special invitation extended 
by A. W. Zellmer, principal of the Wood 
County Teacher Training School, and president 
of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
“The Wisconsin Congress has always taken 
a position of leadership in providing better 
school facilities and better teacher salaries’’, 
said Mr. Zellmer in announcing the state con- 
vention plans, ‘‘and we in teaching and school 
administration should take an active role in 
the affairs of the Wisconsin Congress. A review 
of the program will indicate the wide scope of 
educational matters to be discussed at the con- 
vention, as well as the educational leaders who 
will take part in the program. As president of 
the Wisconsin Congress it is my pleasure and 
privilege to invite the teachers and school ad- 
ministrators to participate in our 39th annual 
convention, which will be keyed to the cen- 
tennial celebration of the State of Wisconsin’’. 


Program Speakers 


A number of educational leaders are identi- 
fied with the program. On the opening day, 
Thursday, April 29, J. W. Rothney, U. of W. 
school of education will be a member of a 
panel devoted to the subject of mental hygiene. 
The afternoon of the same day will be devoted 
to sectional luncheons of which three are de- 
voted to various elementary levels. Participants 
for each are: Miss Ollie Swanson, superintend- 
ent of schools of Monroe County, leader of 
the section on Rural and State Graded Schools. 
Robert Tremaine of the Juneau County Normal 
school will participate in this section meeting. 
Henry C. Rowe, Beloit Public Schools, will 
lead the section on Urban Elementary Schools. 
The section on High Schools and Junior High 
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Schools will be under the direction of R. O. 
Christoffersen, principal of Madison West High 
School. Among the participants are Roy Luberg, 
former principal of West Junior High School, 
Madison, and now assistant to President Fred of 
the University, and Roland Klaus, superin- 
tendent of schools at Edgerton. 


Centennial Program 


The evening program honoring the Wiscon- 
sin Centennial will be held in the auditorium 
of Madison Central High School with Edgar 
Doudna as principal speaker. Mr. Doudna is 
well known to educational offices, and his inter- 
est in and knowledge of early Wisconsin history 
provides him with a background which prom- 
ises to make this feature of the convention one 
of universal appeal. 

On the second day of the convention, Friday, 
April 30, teachers and administrators will find 
many features of interest and importance to 
them in their educational work. The morning 
meeting will feature an address on the objec- 
tives and work of the Wisconsin Youth Service 
Commission, by Bjarne Romnes, director; a leg- 
islative panel on “How The Newly Formed 
County Committees Can Improve Education in 
Wisconsin’, under the chairmanship of LeRoy 
Peterson, former director of research for the 
Wisconsin Education Association and now on 
the faculty of the School of Education at the 
University of Wisconsin; and the annual 
‘March of Presidents’ which will swell the 
Emma Brookmire Fund, to provide money for 
loans to students in teacher training. 


The late forenoon of the final day of the 
convention will consist of sectional meetings 
on Recreation and Safety in Schools, Health of 
the Pre-School Child, World Citizenship, and 
Family Relationships. Ruth Palmer, Kenosha 
and Katherine O’Brien, Ashland, will partici- 
pate in the meeting concerned with safety and 
recreation, while Armella Trester, Sheboygan, 
will serve as chairman of the section devoted to 
the health of the pre-school child. 
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PTA Hot Lunch 


Program In Action! 
George A. Blackman 


Principal Highlands—Mendota Beach School 
Madison, Wisconsin 


HE Highlands—Mendota Beach school 

near Madison is a typical State Graded 
School with an enrollment, from kindergarten 
through eighth grade, of some two hundred 
children. 

Ever since pre-depression days, some type 
of a hot lunch program has existed. Even dur- 
ing that era when conditions were more or 
less unstable, the parents of the community felt 
a dire need for some sort of a lunch program 
and were willing to lend the cooperation needed 
to make such a program function. 

During the infancy of the program, the 
Parent Teachers Association accepted the full 
responsibility for the project. They hired the 
cook, purchased the supplies, volunteered the 
help, and paid the bills with money paid in 
by the children. The project was self-sup- 
porting. 

Then came the days of WPA and federal 





aid with commodities, followed a few years 
later by the program of sponsoring and assist- 
ing as now exists. 


Improvement of Program 


Our program has shown steady improvement. 
Whereas it, at first, was used by some 40 or 
50 children, it now serves 160-170 children 
and school personnel for each meal. In the 
first years all help was on a voluntary basis, 
including the cook. The present setup is ar- 
ranged so that the cook of the project is hired 
and paid for through the use of district funds. 
Each year a budget allowance is made for that 
specific purpose. The two assistants to the cook 
are hired and paid for by the PTA. 

At the beginning of the program lunches 
were served only during the winter months 
when it was felt a hot meal was most desirable 
and necessary. Such a plan progressed until it 
became the habit of beginning the lunches a 
week after school began in the fall and termi- 
nating them a week before school closed in the 
spring. Recently it has been the plan to have 
the lunches on the first full day of school and 
continue through to the last full day. The lat- 
ter plan has been much more satisfactory. 


~ Betts Basic Readers 


The Language Arts Series 


EMMETT A. BETTS, Professor of Psychology 
Director of the Reading Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia 


CAROLYN M. WELCH, Formerly Acting 


Supervisor, The Reading Clinic, Department of Education, Baltimore 


Introducing three lovable characters 
who are going to mean a great deal in 
the lives of your children: Wendy, a 
charming little girl; Kim, an active little 
boy; and Tike, a mischievous little dog. 


American 
Book ; 
Company 
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THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Prose and Poetry of England 

Prose and Poetry of America 

Prose and Poetry for Appreciation . . . 
Prose ond Poetry for Enjoyment 

Prose and Poetry Adventures 

Prose and Poetry Journeys 

Prose and Poetry THE FIRELIGHT BOOK 
Prose and Poetry THE BLUE SKY BOOK 
Prose and Poetry THE SUNSHINE BOOK 


Prose and Poetry THE EMERALD BOOK 


Literature of recognized merit . . expressive . . di- 
. . character-building . . separate novels 
and plays for flexibility in high school . . signifi- 
cant illustrations . . two-color format . . unbroken 
grade-to-grade progress... international in outlook, 
American in spirit..teachers’ manuals..workbooks, 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


versified 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Represented by W. E. GRAVES 
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TANNER-CHEEVER 
ENGLISH FOR 


EVERY USE 


New 4-Book Series for the High- 
School Years. 


A new high-school series that cov- 
ers every phase of correct English 
usage. Thorough, interesting train- 
ing in speaking, reading, writing 
and listening. Abundance of exer- 
cises and drill material. Ask for 
Circular 645. 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


———_____ 
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The Parent Teachers Association still pos- 
sesses the intense interest in the lunch program. 
It is the one project which is constantly in 
the minds of its members. The Association 
has a separate Hot Lunch Committee whose 
specific duty it is to work very closely with 
the cook to see that the program operates 
smoothly. This Committee, including the Hot 
Lunch Treasurer (a separate individual from 
the PTA Treasurer) makes weekly collections 
of money paid by the children, banks the 
money, pays the monthly food and hired help 
bills, takes care of the monthly government 
reports, purchases the necessary equipment, 
and, in general, supervises the program in 
such a manner that, when necessary, it makes 
suggestions and recommendations at the reg- 
ular PTA monthly meetings. The Board of 
Education has been willing to purchase any 
necessary piece of major equipment for the 
kitchen. Recently some $800 was appropriated 
for a commercial type gas stove. Board mem- 
bers spent a good deal of their time inspect- 
ing stoves of many types used elsewhere before 
making a decision as to our own purchase. 


Canning Project 


Each summer has witnessed a canning proj- 
ect carried on by the PTA. Volunteer help is 
scheduled to appear at the school and give 
a day (many give more) to canning of the 
food which will be necessary to aid in carry- 
ing on the program for the following year. 
Food for canning is donated by members of 
the community. 

The teachers of the school have had very 
little to do with the actual operation of the 
project. They do, however, collect the weekly 
payments of the children and keep a record of 
such payments. Such collections are placed in 
an envelope which is properly identified and 
sent to the principal’s office once a week. 
Weekly, two upper grade girls come to the 
office, count the money in the accumulated en- 
velopes from the different home rooms, run 
an adding machine tape on the totals found 
on the envelopes and the cash on hand, and 
put the money (wrapped) and the report in 
final shape for the weekly collection. 

Each teacher sits with her own group dur- 
ing the luncheon period. Each group has some 
sort of a blessing asked by a student or group 
of students, before sitting down to eat. 
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A COMPLETE GROUP OF MODERN APPLIANCES IS OFFERED AT A 
SPECIAL LOW PRICE. All the major appliances required by your Home Eco- 
nomics Department . . . available on one simple contract from one source. 

YOU GET NEW APPLIANCES EACH YEAR FOR 5 YEARS FOR THE PRICE 
OF THE ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT. Students work with newest equipment. 
QUALITY AND DEPENDABILITY MEAN SAFETY AND SATISFACTION. 
Hard use by inexperienced students demands quality construction . . . quality as- 
sured by the name “Westinghouse!” 


WE OFFER NOT ONLY EQUIPMENT BUT COMPLETE TEACHING HELPS. 
Teachers’ work is simplified by practical teaching aids offered with appliances. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
546 N. Broadway St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please send me your free descriptive folder which outlines the Westinghouse 
Educational Replacement Program and illustrates the eligible appliances to 
Home Economics Departments. 

Instructor 


School 


Address 





City, Stote 
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Insurance Progress Made Since °45 


NE of the first acts of the Welfare Com- 

mittee appointed by Pres. Bannerman was 
to suggest the preparation of the accompanying 
map which shows the progress in the installa- 
tion of group insurance in the counties and 
cities throughout the state. 

Four years ago the Welfare Committee of 
the WEA began an investigation of the various 
plans of group insurance for teachers. After a 
year’s study of policies offered by several com- 
panies, the proposal of the Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Company was recommended 
to the Representative Assembly. 


BAYFIELD 





The first unit was installed in September 
1945. The progress made since then is revealed 
by a glance at the map which shows the exten- 
sion of group insurance. The legends explain 
the map. Three local associations, not shown, 
had group insurance policies with other com- 
panies prior to the adoption of the WEA spon- 
sored plan. 

The map reveals that thousands of Wiscon- 
sin teachers have available group accident and 
health, hospitalization, and surgical insurance. 
Other city.and county education associations are 
studying the policies with the view of adop- 
tion in the near future. 


County associations sponsoring WEA 
CO plans. 


City associations sponsoring group plans 
of their own ch g with Washingt 





National Insurance Co. 


Counties which have not adopted group 
insurance with the exception of Portage 
which has approved a plan since this 


me City associations sponsoring WEA plans. 
a map was made. 
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Attention - Teachers! 


Avoid the June Rush ... Apply for 
Summer Funds Now! 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of stock be 
owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, and the loan may be 
increased in this amount. Payment for the share of stock will then be deducted 
from the loan when it is made. If you wish, this share may be applied against your 
loan on the last monthly payment due on it. 











If you will need funds for Summer School, Vacation, Car, or other Summer Expenses, 
make your application NOW! If you wait until next month or later, you will be in- 
volved in the usual summer rush period. NOW is the best time to make the application! 


Just Fill in and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Application for Membership, Stock and Loan 














Ln ee a ee ee nt ene ee Member of WEA._.___...___...... 
Sitges 2. Married... Widow... Widower Age sis 
Amount Desired $ _ For How Long Date of First 

LENS CL) | oe ee ee ener Parnose of Boats 2 








Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, pee offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

_ If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 
NNN a ee ee a FR Ea es ee 
Name Eres es Se ee eee DO Ee, NRE ENR  e 


If other security is being offered, give description__.___________ ere eee eee Oe ae 

















My salary is $ . per month for ~_-_- PDS eae Ran, Ete months 
My total indebtedness is $_-____----------- Nature of Indebtedness_________________ 
Do Vow Owl & CBF tak Make and Year............ Incumbrance $_________- 
Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support ?____-__________________________ 


EO (ORG BOCICKS 18-2 aa 
My home address is ea ce a eS es aR 8 ae eS er ahi i a a eel ea 
Name of Inv: parenes ane Chelr qdaress=2= 8 se 








Years in’ Present: Position<.2—. + Total Experience_______ Pas ease 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19_..., I am under contract to__...____.__.._...___.._.._- 


I eta subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 

(CSS | 2 ese aea ees Do gt Ee ee a ee ae ee 
(Name in Full) 

On gOS BO oi eel the loan for. ss 


- 21 a eo eee 














CREDIT COMMITTEE _ 
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BUILDING BETTER 
ENGLISH 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL 
SERIES NOW READY! 


A new program for grades 9-12 that focuses on 
the pupil’s communication needs of everyday 
life and keeps the study of English closely asso- 
ciated with the natural interests of high school 
students. Written by Mellie John (grades 9-11) 
and John J. DeBoer (grade 12). 


A Complete Program 

Grades 3 through 12 
The addition of Building Better English for 
high schools to Building Better English for ele- 
mentary schools, which we published last, makes 
a complete, up-to-date English program for 
grades three through twelve. 

Write us today for information 


Representative: Harvey Hanlon, 
256 E. Division St., Fond du Lac, Wisc. 


ROW, PETERSON 
AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
131 East 23rd Street, New York City 10 
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The 
QUESTION 


... of the.. 


MONTH 


*& Why Does Social Development Lag Be- 
hind Scientific Development? 





* It is frequently said that social progress 
has not kept pace with scientific progress. Is 
it something inevitable? Is it something edu- 
cational agencies of society can change? Can 
anything be done to narrow the gap so that 
we may enjoy the greatest benefits from our 
scientific age? In late years science has made 
tremendous strides and some progress has 
been made in providing humanity with the 
benefits of the great discoveries, but vast 
numbers of our people still lack adequate 
medical care, nutritious food, and proper 
housing. Here are a few answers from a few 
educators. What do you think? 


Fred S. Schnell 


Principal, Jefferson Elementary School 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 








Scientific development has come upon us so 
fast that the American people and particularly 
their leaders were not in a state of readiness 
for social development commensurable with 
the times as witnessed by the make-shift prac- 
tices during the recent decade. The general 
public has been more confident in the imme- 
diate and enduring scientific accomplishments 
than economic, social, or political develop- 
ments. 

Many readily accepted scientific develop- 
ments in the industrial fields fail to indicate 
similar interest in community living, largely, 
because it is more difficult to agree upon experi- 
ments, projects, and developments, which in- 
volve sharing with others the good things in 
life. It has only been recent that our moral 
sensitivities have been aroused into action, and 
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gradually more and more people are learning 
the techniques of pressure groups. Yet our 
Congress continues to lag behind public opin- 
ion on public questions; especially those deal- 
ing with education, health, and welfare legisla- 
tion. Group thinking and action in the interest 
of public good has been none existent and 
the public has been too passive rather than 
dynamic on all vital questions concerning 
social development. The function of the ele- 
mentary school in connection with this prob- 
lem is to teach pupils to accept their respon- 
sibilities; establish a sense of real values, help 
them understand their community, and guide 
them to enjoy living with others irrespective 
of color, race, or religion. 


John H. Hamburg 


President, Wisconsin Council 
For Social Studies, 
Edgerton, Wisconsin 


Students have been sent to school for the 
past two generations with this parental ad- 
monition ringing in their ears, “Get yourself 
an education so you'll have an easier life and 
make more money than we did.” 


Do you remember the type of statistics 
offered by schools which purported to prove 
that grade-school-trained people make little 
money, high-school-trained-people slightly 
more, and college-trained-people still more? 
We don’t use them now but we are still saying 
the same thing in a more subtle form. We try 
to make our courses “practical” and then get 
many students to become mechanics and few to 
become teachers. When we talk of a “better 
way of life” we often really mean ‘increased 
earning power.” This attitude on the part of 
schools, if not the main cause of our ‘“‘social 
lag,” at least helps encourage it. 


We must begin to interpret developments 
in science according to their ultimate effects on 
humanity. We must train people to have regard 
for the rights of the “other fellow’—even if 
it loses them a dollar! We must study long- 
range effects of scientific changes rather than 
their immediate effects in terms of money. And 
the atomic bomb’s effects on international rela- 
tions must be no exception! 

This change is not made merely by requiring 
more social studies courses, although that 
might help. It comes about only through the 
creation of a philosophy among all teachers 
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TODAY'S BOY-- 
TOMORROW'S MAN 





Your Responsibility 
—and Ours 


The future leadership of America will 
be in the hands of today’s American 
boys—"The Men of Tomorrow." Our 
system of education has helped teach 
American boys, with few exceptions, 
to handle difficult situations in a re- 
markably efficient manner. 


Just as their teachers guide and in- 
struct them in the classroom, Mil- 
waukee Sentinel youth specialists de- 
vote their full time and energy in 
promoting the welfare of more than 
3,090 Sentinel carrier boys. These 
men are working hand in hand with 
you to secure America’s future by 
training its youth to be successful 
citizens. 


Presented by the 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
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MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


A Complete Arithmetic Program 
for grades 1-8 


by MORTON, GRAY, SPRINGSTUN, 
AND SCHAAF 


Morton’s philosophy of arithmetic 
teaching built into a new arithmetic 
program for children. Consistent em- 
phasis on meaning. Practice scien- 
tifically planned and distributed. Learn- 
ing problems anticipated—and met. 
Teachers’ Guides and pupils’ workbooks 
accompany texts. 


Representative in 
Wisconsin‘: 
Ronald J. Layde 
Shawano, Wisconsin 





“te “tion's uw 


Silver Burdett Company 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 

















an elementary-sch 
constructed by experts 


efficient teaching 


/ efficient learning 


efficient curriculum 
administration 


Scott, FORESMAN 


L 


AND COMPANY 


433 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, IMinois 
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Wisconsin Representatives: 
O. Ritzenthaler, J. B. Crouch, W. C. Crosland, 
Warren Bredahl, Tillie Schlumberger 








which encourages critical thinking at the same 
time that it emphasizes service to mankind as 
the prime objective of al] education. 


H. C. Thayer 

Staff of State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education 

Madison, Wisconsin 


There is a vast gap between scientific dis- 
covery, pure research, and the development of 
its practical application in industry and busi- 
ness. Two reasons may be cited as causes for 
this lag. 

1. As our society is presently organized, 
economic considerations are of such propor- 
tions that they overshadow practically all else. 
If new scientific discoveries threaten to make 
for dislocation of profitable enterprises, to ren- 
der plants obsolete in which there is unrecov- 
ered investment, it is often more profitable to 
suppress or postpone the development of the 
new process. The enormous capital outlay nec- 
essary in our modern industrial plants means 
that in order to remain solvent, let alone make 
the profits demanded by stockholders, it is nec- 
essary that management keep the economic 
measure of success constantly uppermost. Pref- 
erential tax treatment or some other form of 
financial encouragement would be necessary to 
offset the inherent disadvantages of the more 
immediate development of new discoveries. 

2. Human nature being what it is, anything 
new, even if it is a decided improvement, is 
accepted, if at all, very slowly. There is a 
reluctance to turn from what has been passing 
satisfactory, has enjoyed an almost universal 
acceptance, for something as yet untried even 
though the new may have all manner of scienti- 
fic endorsement. It is only through widespread 
instruction in science from the consumers point 
of view that this situation can be changed. 


Herbert A. Losse 
Washington High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Social development does not keep pace with 
scientific development because of the many 
human factors involved. Scientific develop- 
ments follow the discovery of principles and 
the formulation of laws. Mere invention 
sometimes leads to the discovery of principles 
with the consequent statements of the laws 
involved. Advancement in science cannot be 
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halted when research is carried on, one scienti- 
fic principle after another comes to light. There 
just is no end. But the material with which 
social development has to work is human 
beings. A very select number may serve as an 
experimental group from whose reactions, prin- 
ciples and laws may be established. But the 
broad application to the millions is slowed 
down because it must be carried on by educa- 
tion, a very slow process when all of the mil- 
lions do not reach the same level of intelli- 
gence. In addition, this slowly grinding process 
of education must wear down such forces as 
ignorance, prejudice, tradition, superstition, 
greed, selfishness, dishonesty, all human factors 
which have no part in scientific development. 


L. Heinson 
Principal, Polk County Normal 


Social development necessarily must lag be- 
hind scientific development since it is scientific 
advancement that is ever causing the new social 
problems. When science solves a present social 
problem the people do not get the full benefit 
of it because of the lack of education and 
economic structure. Examples of this are com- 
mon in the fields of medical and mechanical 
sciences. Thus, new social problems are always 
before society for solution. 

To narrow the gap between what our scienti- 
fic age can produce and the standard of living 
of the millions, education must become more 
effective. The curriculum of our schools, on all 
levels, must be vitalized. This can only be 
accomplished by a strong professional organ- 
ization of educators from which leadership is 
expected. From a strong, united profession can 
come the aims necessary, and the policies nec- 
essary, to provide school curriculums that will 
integrate scientific and social progress. 


Harold F. Connors 
Principal, Hurley High School 


The most striking fact about our present age 
is the discrepancy between our natural science, 
technology, and industry, on the one hand, 
and our opinions, attitudes, and institutions on 
the other. Why? 

It is more difficult to abandon a social 
anachronism than it is to relinquish an out- 
moded item in our technology. As a people, we 
are steeped in mores and beliefs that have little 
relation to human experience. And we still 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 








Conservation 
education 





The subject is so vast that 
the following guides 
to projects and source 


material may be welcome 


Successful projects to 
step up real interest for conservation study among 
elementary and high school students can be: 
‘«¢«Let’s Have a Plant Growing Race; Let’s Make 
an Aquarium; Let’s Build a Garden; Let’s Build 
a Schoolroom Greenhouse; Let’s Make a Rock 
Collection; Let’s Make a Nature Trail; Let’s 
Keep a Daily Weather Chart; Let’s Build a 


Terrarium; Let’s Have a ‘What is it?” Club.” 


Source material in conservation education can be 
had from federal and state, as well as private 
groups. A partial list follows: 


Federal Agencies: U. S. Office of Education; 
National Park Service; U.S. Forest Service; Soils 
Conservation Service, all in Washington, D. C. 


State Agencies: Departments of Education, esp. 
Wis., W.Va., Tenn., Fla., Ga., Calif, Penn., 
Okla., Mich., Ohio, Ind., Iowa, and Mo.; Depts. 
of Conservation; Depts. and Colleges of Agric. 
Private Groups: Am. Forestry Assoc., 77th St., 
Wash., D.C.; Natl. Audubon Soc., 5th Ave., 
N.Y.; Am. Ornithologists’ Union, Pres. Hoyes 
Lloyd, Mariposa Dr., Ottawa, Can.; laaak Wal- 
ton League of Am., 37 N. State, Chicago, Ill., 
Natl. Wildlite Fed., 20 Spruce, Boston, Mass.; 
Friends of the Land, Columbus, Ohio. 

This information comes from the Ohio Div. of Conser- 
vation and Natural Resources, State Dept. of Education, 


If further interested, write Ollie E. Fink, Exec. Sec., 
Friends of the Land, 1368 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to 


you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of 
quality for complete 
chewing 
satisfaction. 
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In 1948 Van Nostrand is 100 years old. Here 
are some new publications with which we 
begin our second century. 


1948 Second Edition 


CHEMISTRY 
A COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Hocc, ALLEY, AND BICKEL 
New material on nuclear fission, detergents, 


antibiotics, and all new discoveries. Indusirial 
applications emphasized. 


1948 Second Edition 


PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 
BURNS, VERWIEBE, AND HAZEL 
New sections on atomic energy, radar, and 
jet propulsion—new treatment on the cath- 


ode ray tube, electrostatic machine, etc. New 
developments all along the line. 


1948 Eighteenth Edition 


SWOOPE’S LESSONS IN 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 
Revised by 
HAUSMANN 


This standard text has been entirely reset and 
brought up-to-date. Subject matter rearranged; 
modern terms and symbols introduced; new 
material in television, loran, radar. 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 
SANDERS 
This 1947 book has met with much success its 
first year. It is a “natural order” text compact 


enough to be covered in the standard time 
allotment. Excellent chapter-end helps. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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attempt to solve problems on the basis of emo- 
tions divorced from intelligence. A less deep- 
rooted cause for this cultural contrast is the 
fact that wars and the threat of wars gives 
impetus to scientific invention. Our very sur- 
vival hangs upon the thin thread of our tech- 
nological competence. Again, technology pro- 
gresses with dizzy speed because industry in- 
vests untold wealth in scientific research for 
production of goods and increased profits. On 
the other hand, we are aware of the fact that 
through the ages man has made discoveries of 
great benefit to mankind out of purely altruistic 
motives. 

Any doubt that we must bring out thinking 
in line with scientific progress was dispelled 
with the discovery of atomic energy. People 
everywhere must understand the potentialities 
for good or evil of the atom. Technology alone 
will never solve the problem of war, will never 
rid society of the conflicts that impede progress 
of man toward a better world. What goes on 
in people’s minds will determine our destiny. 


Walter B. Senty 
Assistant Superintendent 
State Department of Public Instruction 


When I first read this question, the wording 
seemed to imply that the scientific pattern of 
thinking cannot be carried out in the field of 
social development. Personally, I would not 
agree with that interpretation. 

Probably the main reason for the lag of 
social development is due to the inertia of the 
people. The dissemination of information re- 
garding scientific advances takes considerable 
time before individuals and members of society 
in general have sufficient understanding to 
bring about a change in the mode of living 
by replacing old practices with new and modern 
ways of life to the extent that it represents 
social development. 

Many scientific discoveries and inventions 
are not madé available to society but are used 
by the inventor for personal gain and society 
has no chance to benefit from it. It is seldom 
that an inventor is a benefactor as was the 
case with Dr. Babcock when he invented the 
milk tester. 

When scientific experiments are performed, 
the findings or conclusions ate based on ob- 
jective evidence. Evaluation of social practices 
is generally based on subjective evidence. 
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Educational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


Mar. 19—Northeastern WEA, Sheboygan. 

Apr. 1-2—Nat’l Council of Mathematic Teachers, 
Indianapolis 

Apr. 9-10—Wis. Library Assn., La Crosse 


Apr. 15-16—Wis. Assn. Sch. ‘Adm. & Sch. Bd., 
Milwaukee. 

Apr. 16-17—Wis. Elementary Principals Assn., 
Madison. 

Apr. 29-30—Wis. Congress of Parents & Teachers, 
Madison. 

Apr. 30—NEA Dept. of Classroom Teachers, Chi- 
cago. 


May 1—Wis. Council for Social Studies, Madison. 

May 8—Wis. Assn. of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Green Bay. 

July 5-9—NEA, Cleveland. 


Leroux Named to Joint Committee: Pearl 
Leroux, principal of the Washington School in Madi- 
son, has been appointed WEA representative on the 
Joint Committee on Education. Miss Leroux has 
had broad teaching and supervisory experience, be- 
ginning in a rural school in Wood County. 

Eye Becomes Chairman of North Central: 
Glen G. Eye, principal of Wisconsin High School 
of the University of Wisconsin, was recently elected 
chairman of the state committee of the North Central 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, suc- 
ceeding the late Harry E. Merritt. 

Viste Resigns at Williams Bay: Kenneth M. 
Viste who has been head of the Williams Bay Public 
Schools since 1939 has resigned, effective at the end 
of this school year. During his stay at Williams Bay 
he has been active in Boy Scouts and in the Lions 
Club. Mr. Viste will move to Sturgeon Bay. 

Jackson Succeeds Moede: Woodrow Jackson 
of the Milwaukee Vocational School assumed the 
principalship of the Sevastopol Consolidated School 
near Sturgeon Bay, succeeding E. A. Moede on Feb. 1. 
Mr. Moede became superintendent at Oconto. 

Juneau Co. Assn. Hears Doudna and Wein- 
lick: The Juneau County Education Assn. held its 
second meeting of the year at Mauston on Feb. 4. 
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Speakers for the main program were Edgar G 
Doudna, secretary of the Board of Normal School 
Regents, who spoke on the Centennial, and H. C. 
Weinlick, field consultant of the WEA, who dis- 
cussed issues of interest to teachers. A dinner in the 
evening culminated the session. 


Principals Met at Ashland: The annual con- 
ference of the Wisconsin Association of Secondary 
School Principals, was held in Ashland on Saturday, 
Jan. 31. The program included addresses by Donald 
Morgan of Randolph, president of the Association, 
on the subject: “The Principal and the State Associa- 
tion’; Glen G. Eye of the University of Wisconsin, 
“The High School Principal, Clerk, Athletic Manager, 
or Educational Leader’; Quincy Doudna, Central 
STC, “Rural Education Looks Ahead’’; Sidney Ains- 
worth, Wisconsin Hish School in Madison, ‘My 
Experience as an Exchange Teacher’; and John Guy 
Fowlkes, dean of the School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, “The Job That Must Be Done’. 


Social Studies Teachers Confer at Eau 
Claire: An In-service Training Conference for Social 
Studies Teachers was held at Eau Claire STC on 
Jan. 30. This all-day session was under the auspices 
of the Northwest Council for the Social Studies, a 
branch of the state organization of Social Studies 
Teachers, in cooperation with the Eau Claire STC. 
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Three New Hart Texts 


By W. W. Hart 
A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


A SECOND COURSE 
IN ALGEBRA 

Attractive, readable format and 
numerous illustrations. Ready now. 

by W. W. Hart & C. Gregory 

GENERAL MATHEMATICS 

IN DAILY ACTIVITIES 
Meets the criteria set up by the 
Commission on Post-War Plans for 


the Improvement of Mathematics. 
In press. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Watch for 


the outstanding new text for 7th or 8th grade History 


THIS IS & 
*& AMERICA’S x 


STORY 


by Wilder, Ludlum 
and Brown 


with the Editorial Assistance of Howard R. Anderson, 
U.S. Office of Education 


Lock Gor... 


a text which tells the story of America vividly, 
dramatically ... 


a text which visualizes history uniquely, unfor- 
gettably ... 


a text which links the past to the present... 


a text which makes the pupil aware of his share in 
America’s future . . 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Three NEW 
HISTORY TEXTS! 


511 


OUR NEW LAND 


By Barker, Cavanah, Webb 


Discovery and Early Settlement of America, 
Concluding with the War for Independence. 


OUR NEW NATION 


By Barker. Cavanah, Webb 
From the Making of the Constitution to the 
Present Day. 


THE OLD WORLD 


By Grimm, Hughes 
Old World History from Its Beginning to the 
Period of American Colonization. 


A Dramatic Colorful, Inspiring 
Series for Intermediate Grades 


These new books make history a story full of 
life and meaning, a subject of vital and per- 
sonal interest, an experience that young readers 
will not forget. Beautiful four-color illustra- 
tions; new, modern format . . . large, open, in- 
viting page. 
Write us today for information 
Representative: Harvey Hanlon, 
256 E. Division St., Fond du Lac, Wisc. 


ROW, PETERSON 
AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Avenue, cvanston, Illinois 
13 East 23rd Street, New York City 10 
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Principal speakers during the morning session were 
Burr Phillips of the University of Wisconsin and 
Past President of the National Council of Social 
Studies who spoke on his experiences in Germany, 
and Ernest Williams, secretary of the Rubber Workers 
Union, who discussed the subject: ‘Education in 
Industry’. During the afternoon, group meetings 
were held in which all social studies teachers had 
the opportunity to participate. John Hoar of Barron 
is president of the Northwest Council for the Social 
Studies and Leah Fritz of Rice Lake is secretary- 
treasurer. 


Reedsburg High Has Largest Chapter: 
The Black Hawk Chapter of the Junior State His- 
torical Society, organized in the Reedsburg High 
School, is the largest group of its kind in the schools 
of the state. It has 191 members. Movies. outside 
speakers, and home talent programs have featured the 
regular meetings of the chapter to which the public 
has been invited. Gilbert L. Anderson, Junior High 
School Science instructor, was the organizer of the 
Chapter and is its adviser. 

Guatemala Offers Summer School: An Inter- 
American Field Course and Summer School will be 
offered at the Universidad de San Carlos, Guatemala, 
for six weeks this summer. Olive J. Thomas, pro- 
fessor of geography, Milwaukee STC, and Clay Dag- 
gett, professor of education, Whitewater STC, will 
be in charge of the educational tour which will leave 
Wisconsin June 21 and return August 25. While in 
Guatemala City they will be members of the faculty 
of the Universidad de San Carlos. Teachers inter- 
ested in travel in Central America and in attending 
a summer session should write to either Miss Thomas 
or Mr. Daggett for particulars. 

East High (Madison) PTA Has Silver 
Anniversary: A quarter century of service by the 
East High PTA of Madison was celebrated by nearly 
400 persons at a silver anniversary program the 
evening of Feb. 4. Highlights of the celebration were 
tributes paid to “the Silver Dozen’, 12 teachers who 
have been with the school throughout the 25 years, 
to the 18 men who have served the East PTA as 
presidents in the past 214 decades, and to Foster S. 
Randle, principal of the school since it was built. 
During the course of the program the achievements 
of the organization over the years were outlined. 

Moore Heads Land O’Lakes Assn.: W. E. 
Moore, Marathon county superintendent of schools, 
was elected president of the Land O’ Lakes Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents and Supervising 
Teachers at their meeting Feb. 9. He succeeds Elroy 
Rundle, Merrill, Lincoln county superintendent. Mrs. 





Application Photos 


YOUR Photo must accompany Applica- 
tions. It helps to secure better posi- 
tions. The same quality that won Na- 
tional Awards for us, is assured. We 
supply photos for thousands of teach- 
ers every year. 

Send a finished portrait, not proofs. 

50 Reproductions $2.50 Size 2%x3% 

25 Reproductions $1.50 Size 2%2.x3% 

12 Reproductions $1.25 Size 2%x3% 
Semi-Matte finish if available, or 
High-Gloss finish. Specify as desired. 
Send remittance with Order to your 

Agency, or to 


THE PHOTO MILL 


1511 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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the books. 


MILES C. HOLDEN. President 








Enemies of Textbooks 
are ever present factors in school life 
Weather conditions 
Perspiring hands 
Rough handling 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are protecting thousands of books from these destructive forces—by 
receiving the wear, handling and soiling—instead of the books. 


Holden Covers which are waterproof and weatherproof act as a re- 
pellant to dirt and moisture and afford a sanitary means of protecting 


Holden Covers reduce the cost—per book—per pupil—per year—by 
adding 1-3 years to their usefulness. 


j Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Carelessness 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Margaret Parker, Stevens Point, supervising teacher 
in Portage County, was named secretary-treasurer to 
succeed A. C. Wertn, Marathon county supervising 
teacher. Dan Brace, Price county supervising teacher, 
was elected vice president. A resolution was passed 
by the Association asking that the state legislature 
apportion supervising teachers on the basis of pupil 
enrollment in the rural elementary schools instead 
of on the teacher basis in these schools. 


Pollock Succeeds Clemons: Vernon Pollock, a 
member of the Lake Geneva High School faculty 
for 12 years, has been named superintendent of 
schools, effective June 1, to succeed H. H. Clemons 
who resigned to enter business after 25 years of 
teaching. Mr. Pollock was appointed head of the 
commercial department of the high school in 1938 
and principal in 1947. He is a graduate of White- 
water STC and the University of Iowa. 


Vincent Gets New Contract At Stevens 
Point: Paul M. Vincent, superintendent of Schools 
at Stevens Point for a quarter of a century, was 
re-hired for a three-year term with an increase in 
salary at a meeting of the Board of Education, Feb. 9. 
Mr. Vincent went to Stevens Point in 1919 as athletic 
coach and history teacher and was named super- 
intendent in 1923. He was elected treasurer of the 
WEA last November. 


Madison Board Approves Exchange Plan: 
As a result of the opportunity of a number of 
exchange positions in England and Canada received 
at Superintendent Falk’s office, the Madison Board 
of Education voted to allow Madison teachers to 
accept offers to go to those countries for a year 
subject to the Board’s approval mp each individual 
case. 
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NEW! 
English for Today 
Noar-Threlkeld—Hach—Murphy 


It’s new—a complete new series of 
elementary English textbooks— 
and it’s news that the entire series, 
a book for each grade from three 
through eight, is being published 
at one time. 


Each book in the ENGLISH FOR 
TODAY series offers a complete 
elementary language program— 
based on genuine pupil interests 
and developed through pupil acti- 
vities, practice, and tests—for its 
particular grade. Beautifully illus- 
trated in color. 


Write for examination copies 
J. B. Lippincott Company 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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We Want You to 
Know Our New 
Educational 
Director 


Mrs. Alice 
Sommerfield 


. » Who is available 
for classroom dem- 
onstrations, teacher 
meetings and P.T.A.’s. 


Mrs. Sommerfield has been a teacher in 
the Wisconsin schools for several years. 
She was principal of Good Hope state 
graded school and critic teacher for the 
Milwaukee State Teachers college spe- 
cializing in the field of audio visual edu- 
cation. At present she is correlating films, 
strip films, slides and records around the 
units of work taught in Wisconsin 
schools. 


PHOTOART VISUAL SERVICE 


840-44 N. Plankinton 
Phones: MA. 7680 MA. 0396 
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Exciting Mews! 
Forthcoming Iroquois Textbooks! 


Coming Before Schools Close! 
Well Worth Waiting For! 


Science and You, by Fowler, Collister, and 
Thurston 
A General Science textbook for Grade 7. 
Living With Science, by Fowler, Collister, 
and Thurston 
A General Science textbook for Grade 8. 
Our Surroundings, 1948 Copyright, by 
Fowler, Collister, and Thurston 
A favorite General Science text for 
Grade Nine, revised and brought com- 
pletely up to date 
Gateway to Adventure, by Shattuck 
A Literature reader for Grade Four 
Roads to Anywhere, by Shattuck 
A Literature reader for Grade Five 
Our Own United States, by Southworth 
A Senior High School textbook in 
American History 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


Wisconsin Representative, H. F. Schell, 
eenah, Wisconsin 


HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


Pres. Bannerman Addresses Teachers: On 
the evening of Feb. 4 at Antigo, G. W. Bannerman 
of Wausau, president of the WEA, addressed the 
members of the Antigo Education Assn. His remarks 
were centered around the theme that Americans 
should be grateful for the rapid strides education has 
made in this country and also that they should be 
increasingly aware of the deficiencies, encouraged 
to correct them, and move forward to higher stand- 
ards. Mr. Baannerman was one of the speakers at the 
all-day session of the Lincoln County Teachers Assn. 
held at Tomahawk, Feb. 10. His subject was ‘‘Look- 
ing Ahead in Education’. 


Marinette Co. Has Music School of the Air: 
Under the direction of Betty Lou De Chambeau, 
county music supervisor, the Music School of the 
Air is broadcast over WMAM every Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday at 1:45 p.m. The Monday pro- 
gram is for the lower grades, the Wednesday pro- 
gram for the upper grades, and the Friday program 
is for all. Near the end of this school year a Music 
Festival will be held which will consist of the best 
singers from Grades 5-8. 

Great Strides for Jr. Society: Mary Tuohy 
Ryan, supervisor of school services of the State 
Historical Society, reports rapid progress in the estab- 
lishment of Junior Chapters of the Society. By 
February 20, 527 Chapters had been organized with 
a membership of 11,256 junior members. They have 
been organized in rural, state graded, village elemen- 
tary, junior high, senior high, private and parochial 
schools, demonstration rooms of some county rural 
normals, and state teachers colleges. 

MacLachlan Re-elected: Supt. F. G. Mac- 
Lachlan of Park Falls has been given a three-year 
contract with a substantial increase in salary. 


News and Notes of Stout Institute: The 
January graduating class of the college was composed 
of 22 persons receiving the bachelor’s degree and 
four obtaining the master’s .. . Mrs. Herman Arneson 
has been added to the faculty to teach English, Mrs. 
Ralph Betterley, to teach clothing. Ellen Nelson has 
been added to the home economics education section 
. . . Lester Anderson, professor of education at the 
University of Minnesota, spoke at an open forum 
Feb. 12 sponsored by Phi U and Epsilon Pi Tau, 
scholastic organizations. Anderson spoke on ‘‘Social 
Efficiency in a Democracy” . . . Feb. 11, an all-school 
convocation heard Rabbi Saul Applebaum, St. Paul; 
Rev. Wallace Robertson, Milwaukee; and Father 
William Daniels, Menomonie, discuss ‘Brotherhood 
—Pattern for Peace’. The forum was given as part 
of brotherhood week . . . A meeting of the statewide 
committee on industrial arts curriculum was held 
at Stout, Feb. 5. Present were C. A. Bowman and 
R. A. Wigen of Stout, co-chairmen of the group; 
Dwight Chinnock, Stout; Sam Davey, superintendent 
of Eau Claire schools; and William Sherman, E2u 
Claire’s industrial arts director. The committee met 
with Charles E. Walden, curriculum coordinator of 
the State Department of Public Instruction 








INTERAMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
Saltillo, Mexico 
5th Session, July 5th-August 14th 

Three hours day INDIVIDUAL tutors in 
Spanish conversation; formalized classes; all 
Mexican faculty. Housing private homes. 
G. 1. approved; Incorporated Dept. of Uni- 
versity Studies, Mexico, D. F. Reasonable 
rates. 
Donald M. Custer, Box 413, Salida, Colorado 
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Platteville STC News: The regional drama 
festival for this area will be held at the College 
April 15, 16, and 17. Miss A. Tress Lundman, 
speech instructor, is the director. Serving on her com- 
mitee are faculty members Marjorie Hugunin, Milton 
Longhorn, and Luther Zellmer. The festival is one 
of at least nine to be held at Wisconsin teachers 
colleges this spring as a part of the centennial cele- 
bration. School, church, community, and rural groups 
will participate in the presentation of one-act plays 

. The annual spring faculty dinner, which is a 
part of a series of faculty social affairs, was held 
March 9 . . . Children in the training school junior 
high contributed $65 to the March of Dimes. In- 
dividuals gave money which they earned by doing 
household tasks, and the group voted to dispense 
with the customary valentine party in order that 
money usually spent on valentines could be added to 
the fund. The money was raised under the direction 
of their teacher, Edythe Daniel . . . Second graders, 
taught by Mary Fisher, sponsored a sale of valentine 
articles all of which they had made themselves. 
Money taken in at the sale, totaling $40.75, will be 
sent to the school in Belgium, which training school 
youngsters are helping for the third consecutive year. 


Waupaca Co. Teachers Hear Spearbraker: 
Julius Spearbraker, Assemblyman from Clintonville, 
addressed the members of the Waupaca County 
Teachers Assn. at their Mid-winter meeting in Wau- 
paca on February 12. He spoke on the organization 
and purposes of the various committees working on 
the State Centennial Celebration. Raymond Clausen, 
superintendent of schools at Weyauwega, presented 
the film: ‘Wisconsin Makes Its Laws”. Clarence Van 
Raalte, county supervising teacher, urged that county 
delegates to the WEA Representative Assembly be 
more fully instructed on educational issues presented 
at the annual convention. 


Pahr Appoints Boehm Supervising Teacher: 
Audrey Boehm of Shawano was recently named super- 
vising teacher for Shawano County by A. L. Pahr, 
county superintendent of school. With Miss Boehm 
joining the staff there are two supervising teachers 
on duty for the first time in a year and a half. She 
was formerly a rural teacher and during the war 
was a member of the WAVES. 

Wausau High Students Buy Bus: When 
Wausau Senior High School students leave the city 
to represent the school in an interschool activity or 
to visit the school forest they will ride in a new 
bus purchased recently from funds derived from their 
own school activities. Recognizing the need for a 
school bus to take the place of chartered buses or 
private automobiles, E. A. Boetcher, principal of the 
Senior High School, secured the approval of the 
Board of Education and Supt. G. W. Bannerman to 
make the purchase from activity funds. Herman 
Risic, high school teacher, has been named chairman 
of the bus committee and will collect a mileage fee 
from the various organizations using the bus so 
that the vehicle may be completely paid for in five 
years and also to make funds available to purchase 
another. 





SUMMER VACATION POSITIONS 


We have openings for teachers and school 
executives. If qualified, you may earn $300 
to $500 monthly this summer. Interest in 
children’s Christian character and Sunday 
School teaching experience required. For full 
information write W. A. Pottenger, 1018 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, III. 

















. USE SLIDEFILMS 


PRODUCED BY EBFitms! 


They’re easy-to-use .. . economical... 
educationally excellent! 


Have you ever taught with Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Slidefilms (Filmstrips)? Then you know the 
genuine thrill of seeing youngsters learn quickly and 
thoroughly from these precisely prepared teaching 
tools. And you know what to expect from these three 
new EBF Slidefilm Series. 

Each one is richly packed with authentic 
facts . . . all interestingly and memorably presented. 
Each is based on advanced educational principles. Each 
will help you do your important job better . . . even in 
today’s crowded classes. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Slidefilms are the 
product of 18 years’ experience in making famous 
EBFilms for the classroom. The same study, research 
and technical skill have perfected them. You can easily 
arrange to examine EBF Slidefilms on our free 10-day 
approval plan... and see for yourself how helpful and 
effective they can be. Write today for full information. 


ANIMAL FRIENDS 
Charming and instructive presenta- 
tions of familiar animals . . . uni- 
versally popular as EBFilms...now 
available in this EBF Slidefilm Series. 
8 self-contained teaching units: The 
Horse; Gray Squirrel; Three Little - 5 
Kittens; Shep—The Farm Dog; Black ~~ 
Bear Twins: Elephants; Goats; Common Animals of the Woods. 





THE HUMAN BODY 

This unique series utilizes the excep- 
tional advantages of the slidefilm 
technique to teach all these impor- 
tant subjects: The Heart and Circu- 
lation; Digestion of Foods; Foods and 
Nutrition; The Eyes and Their Care; 
The Teeth; Care of the Feet; Body 
Defenses against Disease; Reproduction among Mammals. 


5 USING NUMBERS 
A completely new approach to the 
teaching of arithmetic that makes 
learning fun. Series includes: Count- 
ing to 5; Counting to 10; Reading 
Numbers to 10; Writing Numbers to 
10; Counting by 10's to 30; Counting F 
by 10's to 50; oo by 10's to 80; ‘ 
Counting by 10's to 100; Counting from 10 to 15; Counting 
from 15 to 20; Counting from 20 to 40; Counting from 40 to 
100; Reading Numbers to 50; Reading Numbers to 100; 
Working with Numbers to 100; Writing Numbers to 100. 
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EBF SLIDEFILMS COME IN CONVENIENT CONTAINERS 
Vm, ac, Each EBF Slidefilm is packed in a 
Ne book-type container . . . legibly 


labeled for filing on 
any bookshelf. Resume 
of the content of each 
slidefilm appears on in- } 
side cover, Biwi 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Presents the Following 


Summer Session Program 
JUNE 25 to AUGUST 20 


FOR ADMINISTRATORS and SUPERVISORS 


Administration: Introduction to educational supervision; Principles of educational 
administration; General administrative problems of the modern school; Admin- 
istration and supervision of teaching personnel; Financial support of public 
education; Business management of local schools; School buildings and school 
building programs; Legal aspects of school administration; Seminar in school 
administration. 


Curriculum, Planning and Instruction: Problems in recreational planning; Elemen- 
tary school curriculum; Secondary school curriculum, Children’s literature; 
Local production of audio-visual materials; School and community health prob- 
lems; Practice in curriculum planning; Seminar in the study of communication 
at college level; Curriculum construction; Seminary in pre-service and in-service 
education of teachers; Seminar in audio-visual education; Workshop in home 
economics and education. 


Clinical Techniques: Measurement of the physically handicapped; Advanced clini- 
cal practice; Clinical testing (Binet and Wechsler); Diagnosis of school and 
behavior differences; Clinical practice in reading; Clinical testing (perform- 
ance). 


Guidance: Techniques of guidance; Clinical studies in guidance; Job and occupa- 
tional analysis; Principles and practices of guidance; Seminar in educational, 
social and vocational guidance. 


Education of Exceptional Children: The exceptional child; Methods and materials 
in education of the blind, Special techniques and appliances used in teaching 
the blind; Modern acoustic instrumentation; Education of the partially-seeing 
child; Advanced problems in education of the blind; Hearing rehabilitation. 


Clinical and Laboratory Opportunities: All-Education Activity Program; Curricu- 
lum Construction; Workshop in Home Economics and Education; Psycho- 
Educational Clinic; Elementary Laboratory School; Reading Clinic. 


For details, write the Director of the Summer Session 


The University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


March 1948 


Organized in 1853 





Wetmore Named Southern 
WEA President for 1949 


Charles E. Wetmore, first vice 
president of the Southern WEA 
and principal at Sun Prairie, was 
elected president of the Association 
at the 57th annual convention in 
Madison 
Feb. 6. He 
succeeds Ber- 
nice Cadman 
of Janesville. 
Mr. Wetmore 
is also presi- 
dent of the 
Wisconsin 
Inter - Scho- 
lastic Athletic 
Assn. 

Other of - 
ficers are: 
Paul Olson, 
Madison, 
first vice 
president; John Smiley, Beloit, sec- 
ond vice president; Charles H: 
Dorr, Milton, treasurer; Harley 
Powell, Watertown, executive com- 
mittee member for three years; and 
Hilda Cavanaugh, Baraboo, to the 
executive committee for one year. 
Wm. Marsh, Madison Central High 
School, continues as secretary, and 
M. R: Goodell, Columbia County 
Normal, remains on the Executive 
Committee. 








C. E. Wetmore 


This year the officers tried on‘ 


an experimental basis a delegate 
assembly to transact the business of 
the association. According to the 
officers the plan received general 
approval. Pres. Wetmore was au- 
thorized to appoint a committee to 
revise the constitution and to in- 
corporate the idea in the changes 
proposed at the next convention. 
Resolutions Adopted 

The Delegate Assembly approved 
the resolutions presented by the 
committee composed of J. G. Mc- 
Dowell, chairman, Delia Kibbe, 
Julia Rusch, and D. E. Upson. The 
following policy forming resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

1. To secure equal educational 
Opportunity, equal financial sup- 
port, and the most efficient and 
economical school district organiza- 
tion, ‘our members should give all 
possible aid and encouragement to 
the state and county education com- 
mittees set up by the last session 
of the legislature’. 

(Turn to Page 391) 
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WISCONSIN ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
CONFER AT MADISON, APRIL 16-17 





Locals Presidents to 
Meet in April 


The Committee on Local 
Associations will conduct a 
series of conferences for presi- 
dents of local associations be- 
ginning April 12 and conclud- 
ing April 28. Each of the ten 
locals districts will have such 
a meeting arranged by the re- 
spective members of the com- 
mittee. Invitations will be sent 
to every president, and the com- 
mittee strongly urges every local 
association to have representa- 
tion. 











Milwaukee County Plans 
Admission Day, May 28 





The Centennial Education Com- 
mittee of Milwaukee County which 
is composed of representatives 
from _ public, private, parochial 
schools and of colleges and uni- 
versities is planning an admissions 
day program for all pupils in all 
schools in the county for May 28. 
The program is scheduled for one 
day in advance of the actual ad- 
missions centennial day in order 
that all children may have an op- 
portunity to participate in an ad- 
missions program. The Committee 
believes that if the programs were 
held on Saturday, May 29, no 
single place could accommodate 
more than a small fraction of the 
children and furthermore many 
would not be in contact with the 
program since it is a holiday. 

The Committee plans to enlist 
the cooperation of the radio sta- 
tions in the greater Milwaukee 
area to broadcast a portion of the 
school program from 11:15 to 
11:30. Chief Justice Rosenberry 
and Governor Rennebohm have 
consented to record speeches which 
will be made available to the radio 
stations. The Committee will rec- 
ommend to the schools in Milwau- 
kee County that the period from 
11:00 to 11:30 on May 28 be 
given to the admissions program. 
It will also recommend that the 
schools themselves provide for the 
first 15 minutes of the program and 
then tune in on the _ recorded 
broadcasts at 11:15. 








“International Understanding” 
is the theme for the annual two- 
day conference of the Wisconsin 
Elementary Principals Association 
in Madison, April 16-17. As a 
change from previous years the 
first day’s program will be held 
at the Marquette School. Philip 
Falk, Madison superintendent of 
schools, will be the principal 
speaker for the morning session. 
In the afternoon Sidney Ains- 
worth and R. J. M. Rothney, both 
of the University of Wisconsin, 
will address the group. 


International Relations 

At the Saturday meeting, held 
in the Memorial Union, John 
Guy Fowlkes, dean of the School 
of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, and Virgil Herrick of the 
University of Chicago will be the 
main speakers. The subject of 
Mr. Herrick’s address is ‘The 
Development of International Un- 
derstanding in the Elementary 
School”. At the closing session 
in the afternoon, Stanley Ashby, 
Boy Scout Leader, will speak on 
the subject: “My Observations in 
Developing International Rela- 
tions in Europe through Scout- 
ing”. 


Luncheon Reservations 


Officers of the Association 
urge the principals of the city 
elementary schools and of the 


first class state graded schools to 
attend this important conference 
which will deal largely with in- 
ternational relations and what the 
elementary school can do to pro- 
mote world understanding. 

Reservations for the Friday 
luncheon at the Marquette School 
should be made with Lillian Sim- 
onson, principal of Marquette 
School, Madison. The price is 
$1.25, and the money should be 
sent with the reservation. Regis- 
tration on the opening day be- 
gins at 9 a. m. and the program 
begins at 10 o'clock. Edna Munn, 
of Beloit is president of the As- 
sociation, and Walter Barr of 
Madison is chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee. 
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Classroom Teachers 
To Meet in Chicago 





The annual North Central Re- 
gional Conference, sponsored by 
the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, will be held in 
Chicago at the Stevens Hotel, 
April 30-May 1. It is being 
planned under the direction of 
Ruth Ann White of Rockford, IIl., 
regional director of the Depart- 
ment. 

The conference will have for its 
theme: “Mobilizing the Force of 
Classroom Teachers to Strengthen 
the Moral Fiber of the Nation”. 
The program will include panel 
discussions by teacher leaders of 
the region and reports from the 
Classroom Teachers National Con- 
ference held at Oxford, Ohio, last 
summer and of the joint committee 
meeting of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers held at NEA 
headquarters last November. 

“This conference will better 
meet the needs of teachers today,” 
declared Miss White,” because it 
considers not only the area of de- 
veloping strong professional asso- 
ciations, but also the area of im- 
proving educational services.” Of- 
ficers of the Department hope that 
many educators from the north 
central region will awail them- 
selves of this opportunity to par- 
ticipate. 





Here is a new kind of social studies program, here are new geographies and 

histories—in accord with modern curriculum trends and teaching practices. 

The McConnell Geographies, McConnell—-Hugley—Harter, _— for gradual, 
systematic development of understandings an 


The Cordier—Robert Histories tell a simple, continuous story of changes and 
progress in ways of living—in the early world, in our own country, and 

















RETIREMENT 
BOOKLET 


A revision of the WEA book- 
let on the State Retirement 
System is in process of publica- 
tion. It will explain all features 
of the law and its benefits as 
amended by the 1947 Legisla- 
ture. Copies will be made avail- 
able to all WEA members who 
want them. 











Ten Wisconsin Notables 
Reach Retirement Age 


Ten outstanding men of the 
University faculty will reach the 
automatic retirement age during 
the present school year. 

Perhaps the best known to Wis- 
consin educators is V. A. C. Hen- 
mon who for ten years was direc- 
tor of the school of education and 
a most stimulating teacher. Others 
well known are Otto Kowalke, 
Frederick A. Ogg, Tom Jones, the 
track coach, Joel Stebbins, Charles 
L. Dean, and Friedrich Bruns. One 
records the retirement of these men 
with a feeling of nostalgia. They 
made University history and left 
lasting impressions upon genera- 
tions of students. Their leave of 
service is contemplated with regret 
and again reminds us of the flight 
of time. 





Wisconsin Educators 
Appear on AASA Program 


Supt. Philip H. Falk, Madison, 
presented the resolutions of AASA 
as Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee. Also appeared as in- 
terrogator on the Wednesday 
Adult Education and Community 
programs. Supt. L. P. Goodrich, 
Milwaukee was interrogator on 
the Vocational program and 
served in a similar capacity on 
the section on Secondary School 
Issues. Roy Ihlenfeldt of the 
Dept. of Public Instruction took 
part in the Education of Rural 
Leaders meeting and Co. Supt. 
Michael Kies, Milwaukee, led a 
forum discussion in the county 
superintendents division. Supt. 
George Watson, Wauwatosa, was 
interrogator in the UN and 
Unesco section. Prof. Walter Wit- 
tich of the University directed a 
demonstration on the use of au- 
dio-visual materials at the Wed- 
nesday general session. Maude 
Staudenmayer, Milwaukee, inter- 
rogated at the conference on The 
Superintendent and Effective Pub- 
lic Relations. Pres. W. R. Davies 
of Eau Claire and R. E. Gotham 
of Stevens Point STC appeared 
on the Institutional Placement 
Program. 








GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY 


Each contributes to the other in the Rand McNally Social Studies Series 


GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE HOME 
GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAS 
GEOGRAPHY OF LANDS OVERSEAS 
GEOGRAPHY OF A WORKING WORLD 


throughout the world today. 


If you are interested in new geographies, new histories, or parallel treatment of geog- 
raphy and history we would like to tell you more about this Social Studies Program. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


HARRY H. HAYES, Wisconsin Representative 
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HISTORY FOR THE BEGINNER 
HISTORY OF, THE AMERICAS 
*HISTORY OF WORLD PEOPLES 
*HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


*in preparation 





*ALL AROUND AMERICA 
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Wis. Council for Social 
Studies to Meet May 1 





The Wisconsin Council for 
Social Studies plan an all-day con- 
ference at the Memorial Union in 
Madison, May 1. For the morning 
session John H. Hamburg of 
Edgerton, president of the Council, 
has secured Eugene P. Boardman 
of the Department of History of 
the University of Wisconsin who 
will discuss the critical situation 
in the Far East. At the noon 
luncheon Helen White of the De- 
partment of English of the Univer- 
sity will speak on Unesco’s pro- 
gram for educational and cultural 
development. Miss White was a 
member of the U. S. Delegation 
at the recent Unesco Conference 
in Mexico City. 

Registration will begin at 9 a.m. 
and the main program will begin at 
9:45. From 11:15 to 12:30 sec- | 
tional programs will be held. The 
luncheon will begin at 12:45 and 
sectional meeting are planned for 
the afternoon. Ruth Johnson of 
Wisconsin High School is secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. 








Zimmerman Seeks Men 
For Centennial Jobs 


| 





H. C. Zimmerman, superintend- 
ent of gates for the Wisconsin 
Centennial Celebration in Milwau- 
kee, August 7-29, is seeking 
schoolmen who are interested in a 
pleasant job during the Centennial 
Celebration and at the same time 
have an opportunity to participate 
in that historic event. Mr. Zimmec- 
man reports that there are many 
good positions open in the Gate 
Department which includes selling 
tickets, taking tickets, and fence 
police. Men work in eight hour 
shifts, receive good pay, and have 
Opportunity for overtime. 

If any Wisconsin schoolman is 
interested in working the entire 
three weeks or a part of the time 
he is urged to write to Mr. Zim- 
merman, Superintendent of Gates, | 
3223 West Wells Street, Milwau- | 
kee 8, for further information. Mr. | 
Zimmerman is a teacher at the 
Rufus King High School in Mil- | 
waukee and for several years has | 
been chairman of the Committee | 
on Credentials for the WEA. 


Dr. C. A. Harper, State | 
Health Officer, Retires 


Dr. C. A. Harper, member of 
the State Board of Health and 
State Health Officer from 1904 to 
1943, resigned from all connections 
with the state board as of February 
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1. January 31 was observed in 
Madison as Doctor Harper Day, 
ending with a banquet at the Lo- 
raine Hotel in the evening. State 
officials, health officers from neigh- 
boring states, and hundreds of 
associates and friends did him 
honor at the occasion. 

Dr. Harper pioneered in the field 
of public health, and many laws 
and practices to safeguard the 
health of Wisconsin’s citizens were 
initiated throurh his courageous 
and effective leadership. He is | 
referred to as the “grand old man 
of public health.” It was an- 
nounced at the celebration that | 
Mrs. Harper was Queen of the first | 
Wisconsin Prom. 

The Secretary attended Doctor | 
Harper Dav festivities as a rep- | 
resentative of the WEA. 





| meeting. Committees 


Pioneers STC Faculty 
Plan Studies for Year 





Faculty members of the State 
Teachers College, Platteville, voted 
in the fall to devote their weekly 
meetings this year to the study of 
the philosophical implications of 
the various fields of teaching. 

Reports outlining the philosoph- 
ical and psychological implications 
of the various fields are compiled 
and presented by committees of 
faculty members, one report at each 
will report 
during the year on mathematics, 
industrial arts, agriculture, history 


| and social science, biological sci- 


ences, English, health and physical 
education, creative arts, and the 


| training school. 








Dou't be au 

dd ot aril A 000” 
Yes, April first is April Fool’s Day 
but is also the date your W.E.A. 
Group Insurance premium is due. 
Failure to renew your Group Insur- 
ance may make you the biggest 


fool of all should accident or illness 


strike you in the future. 


DON’T BE AN “APRIL FOOL” 


Be sure to renew your W.E.A. Group Insurance. 


For information write 


Wisconsin Education Association or 


Washington National Insurance 
Company 


Madison Office—520 Tenney Building 
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Name Wisconsin's 100 Most Famous People 





That interesting assignment for 
classrooms throughout the state 
has been planned by the Centen- 
nial Exposition to stimulate inter- 
est in Wisconsin history. Schools 
and classes that score closest to 
the official list of 100 most famous 
Badgers will win an Exposition 
Excursion. On History Day, Wed- 
nesday, August 11, free admission 
to the Exposition will be afforded 
winnin® schools or grades from 
each county in the state. In addi- 
tion the day will be one of special 
recognition for the triumphant 
thousands. 

John Callahan, State Superin- 
intendent of Public Instruction, is 
general chairman of the committee, 
and county superintendents have 
been asked to serve as chairman of 
county contests. In each of Wis- 
consin’s counties a winner will be 
selected from each of the follow- 
ing four classifications: one room 
rural schools, any one grade of a 
grade school, any one grade in a 
parochial grade school, or any 
high schoo} history class or related 
subject. 


Special Committee 
The committee chosen to com- 
pile the official list of 100 famous 











Badgers consists of William 
Lamers, assistant superintendent, 
Milwaukee Public Schools; Alfred 
C. Pelikan, art supervisor, Milwau- 
kee Public Schools; O. H. Plenzke, 
secretary, Wisconsin Education 
Assn., Madison; Miss Gunvor 
Johannesen, editor, Today’s Home- 
making, Wisconsin Agriculturist 
and Farmer, Racine; Mrs. Ronald 
A. Dougan, president, Wisconsin 
Federation of Music Clubs, Beloit; 
E. G. Doudna, secretary board of 
Regents of Normal Schools, Madi- 
son; Dean Gerald Sullivan, School 
of Journalism, Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee; E. A. Clemens, 
Oshkosh. 


April 30 Limit 

All entries must be sent to the 
county superintendent of schools 
not later that April 30. After com- 
paring the entries with the master 
list the county superintendent will 
announce the winners. Realizing 
the unusual educational value the 
Exposition presents to Wisconsin 
school children, Centennial officials 
are offering Exposition Excursions 
at half price to all schools and 
classes in the state. 








School Health Bulletins 
Released by Department 





The results of the Wisconsin 
Cooperative Educational Planning 
Program are now appearing in 
printed bulletins from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Learn 
and Live is a challenging title of a 
Teachers Guide for Health Educa- 
tion in Tuberculosis Control which 
was developed by the Statewide 
Committee on Prevention and Con- 
trol of Disease and published by 
the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association. 

School Health Examinations, as 
a part of the school health pro- 
gram, was developed by the State- 
wide Committee on School Health 
Services in cooperation with the 
Wisconsin State Medical Society 
and published from funds from the 
grant of the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation. Desirable Outcomes in 
Health and Safety Instruction is 
the product of the Committee on 
Health and Safety Instruction and 
published by the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

All these pamphlets, the result 
of cooperative planning and prep- 
aration, contain excellent material 
and outlines on health education 
which will aid teachers. 
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The Car-Ferry School Supply line is 
made in our own plant in Manitowoc, Wis. 
It includes all types of loose-leaf papers, 
tablets, pads and spiral bound items. 

Car-Ferry quality and quantity has long 
been established. 


SCHMIDTMAN COMPANY 


Manitowoc 








Wisconsin 
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National Association of Teachers Agencies 
To 


rt Nationwide Assistance Administrators 
rn 

a 

. No TEACHER i cs 

“h R_ interested in professional advancement overlooks the 
le excellent, personal service rendered by private agencies. For over 100 years 
“4 they have supplied the schools with good teachers. 

dy 


is ApinIsTRATORS look to private agencies for help in the employment 
of teachers. They feel that the cooperation of teachers agencies is an in- 
valuable service to the educational systems of the country. 














)- 
‘_ TEACHERS are urged to remain in the profession and to guide capable 
youth into it. Since the future of our country depends largely on our 
: schools it is absolutely necessary that we have good teachers for our 
y children. 
}- 
” ALL our members subscribe to a Code of Ethics which sets forth high 
S standards. Although in competition with one another, all cooperate to work 
1 for the best interests of the schools. 
| 
f 
Albert Teachers Agency Huff Teachers Agency 
Paul Albert, Mgr. & i ay ee 
| 2120 Gerald Avenue Missoula, Mont. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
33 Years Placement Service Throughout the 
Established 1885 West, also Alaska and Hawaii. 
Clark—-Brewer Teachers Agency Hughes Teachers Agency 
R. F. Fletcher, Mgr. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. Henry D. Hughes, Mgr. 
F 66th Year 
Minneapolis, Spokane Kansas City 25 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Il. 
New York 
Clark—Brewer Teachers Agency Parker Teachers Agency 
H. S. Simmons, M. A., Mgr. Geasee Bi: thi Mer. 
509-511 Palace Bldg. Minneapolis 1, Minn. ‘ . 
66th Year 410 Insurance Bldg. Madison 3, Wis. 


Central & Western States Established 1902 








Clinton Teachers Agency Western Teachers Exchange 
Perl E. B , Mgr. 
o Coes Ee Thelma M. Davia hese Mav. 
Clinton, Iowa 215 Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
29th Year Established 1919 
Central & Western States Upper Midwest, Rocky Mt., Pacific States 
Fisk Teachers Agency Westmore Teachers Agency 


For WESTERN Positions. 
Mrs. B. F. Westmore, Mgr. 


1405 Old Natl. Bank Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. 
Service is Nation-wide e 
35th Year 


Mrs. C. E. Goodell, Mgr. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 








OFFICERS OF N. A. T. A.: S. J. Hansen, Minneapolis, Minn., Pres. 
James O’Malley, Champaign, Ill, Vice Pres.; H. S. Armstrong, Rochester, N. Y., See.—Treas. 
A Complete Membership List Can Be Secured by Writing the Secretary 
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Wisconsin Library Assn. 
Holds Spring Meeting 


The Section of Workers with 
Young People of the Wisconsin 
Library Association will hold a 
spring meeting at the La Crosse 
Public Library on Friday and Satur- 
day, April 9-10. The general pur- 
pose of the conference is to dis- 
Cuss ways and means of extending 
library service to young people 
through cooperation with other 
community agencies. 

Florence Hensey, chairman of 
the meeting and Children’s Librar- 
ian of Wausau Public Libraray, has 
announced the program for the 
two-day session. The princi pal 
speakers during the first day in- 
clude Alice Schowalter, director of 
Work with Children, Racine Public 
Libraray, on the subject: “Pre- 
School Radio Story Hour’: Norma 
Rathbun, chief of Children’s Work, 
Milwaukee Public Library, discuss- 
ing the topic: “The Children’s 
Room Cooperates with Other Com- 
munity Agencies”; and an address 
at the dinner meeting by Mar- 
guerite Henry, a notable children’s 
author. 


Saturday Program 
Alice Brooks of the library of 
the University of Chicago opens 








Roses For Our Contributors 

Recently the Educational Di- 
gest requested permission to 
reprint Ivan Fay’s December 
article “Going to School on 
the Farm.” More recently the 
Department of State asked 
permission for the American 
Military Government in Aus- 
tria to reprint Delia Kibbe’s 
May article on “Trends in 
Elementary Curriculum Plan- 
ning.” The _ publication in 
which it is to appear is Erzie- 
hung. 











the Saturday session with the sub- 
ject:”” Development Values in 
Children’s Literature’. It will be 
followed by a panel discussion on 
“School and Public Library Co- 
operation”. Wilma Bennett, assist- 
ant professor of Library Science, 
University of Wisconsin, will act 
as moderator. Those participating 
in the panel include: Gladys 
Cavanaugh, school library super- 
visor, Madison; Christine Peder- 
son, librarian at Lincoln High 
School, Wisconsin Rapids; Esther 
Regli, children’s librarian, Wau- 
watosa: and Juanita Walker, chil- 
dren’s librarian, Superior. In the 
afternoon Elizabeth Burr, library 
advisor of Children’s Work, Wis- 





Mathematics Teachers 
Meet at Indianapolis 





The National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics will hold its 
26th annual meeting at the Clay- 
pool Hotel in Indianapolis, April 
2-3. Many frontier thinkers in 
mathematics from throughout the 
country will appear on the pro- 
gram. Mary Potter, mathematics 
specialist of the Racine Public 
Schools, is listed as one of those 
participating in the conference. 

More than 50 topics appear on 
the program. They range from 
“Elementary Mathematics in an 
Activity Program” to ‘Coordinat- 
ing High School and College 
Mathematics”. 

Theda F. Howe of Milwaukee is 
the state representative on the 
Council. 





consin Library Commission, will 
talk on ‘‘Recent Children’s Books’’. 
A business meeting of the Associa- 
tion will conclude the conference. 

Registration will begin at 9 a.m. 
Friday. Reservations for the Friday 
luncheon and dinner must be sent 
to Helen Dresser, La Crosse Public 
Library, by April 1. School librar- 
ians, teacher librarians, teachers, 
and supervising teachers are urged 
to attend. 
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the successful 


Exercises 
Emphasis on 





Creative Writing 


TO AWAKEN INTERESTS early, to start good 
habits of study with their pupils, and to lay firm 
foundations, more and more teachers are using 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


A Basic Series for Grades 2-9 


Persistent 








Teachers using these texts praise the following points: 


Functional Grammar 
Abundant Practice 


Reviews 


Oral and Listening 
Experiences 
Maintenance Program 


Learning Essential English has been adopted in Texas, Indiana, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Oklahoma, and South Carolina, and in counties and 
cities from coast to coast. 


| LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Basic Textbook Programs for Elementary and High Schools 


328 So. Jefferson St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Delta Kappa Gamma Plans 
Recruitment Broadcasts 





The Alpha Chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma‘ has planned a series 
of four broadcasts on teacher re- 
cruitment in order to stimulate in- 
terest in the teaching profession 
among high school boys and girls. 

The general theme of the series 
is the question ‘Do I Want to Be 
a Teacher?” The first broadcast 
over WHA on March 4 at 10:45 
a.m. included Frances Cline, grad- 
uate student at the University, as 
moderator; Roy Matson, editor of 
the Wisconsin State Journal; Le- 
Roy Peterson of the University of 
Wisconsin; and Charles Walden, 
curriculum coordinator with the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

On March 11 Camilla Lowe 
of the University and a student 
discussed the topic: ‘““Who Shall 
Teach?” 

“Why I Chose Teaching?” will 
be the topic considered by M. R. 
Goodell, principal of the Columbia 
County Normal, and students of the 
Normal on March 18. The last of 
the series on March 25 will bring 
in parental reaction to the query: 
“Do I Want My Child to Be a 
Teacher?”” Edward Kromrey of 





UNIVERSITY 


MINNEAPOLIS 





| 


Middleton will conduct a panel 
composed of parents. 

Recordings will be made of 
these broadcasts on 16 inch disks. 
After April 1, they will be avail- 
able through the WEA office. 


“School Arts” Features 
Wisconsin Centennial 








The March number of School 
Arts, published in Worcester, 
Mass., is devoted entirely to the 
Wisconsin Centennial. Jane Rehn- 
Strand, associate editor of the 
magazine and art supervisor at 
Superior STC, compiled the mate- 
rial for the special feature. 

W. C. Lucus, principal of the 
Lee School, Milwaukee, sounds the 
keynote of the theme ‘Integration 
—Wisconsin’s Heritage’ with an 
article ‘‘Wisconsin—A State of 
One People from Many National- 
ities’. Around this theme several 
Wisconsin art teachers present in 
Narrative, drawings, and _photo- 
graphs the contributions of the 


many nationalities who migrated to | 


the state and the culture of the 
Indians who were already here. By 
the skillful hands of teachers and 
pupils Wisconsin scenes come to 
life on the pages of the March 
School Arts. 





SOUTHERN WEA— 
(Continued from Page 385) 


2. Federal aid to education “‘dis- 
tributed through existing State De- 
partments of Public Education and 
that local control should not be 
thereby reduced”. 

3. Approval of the plans ini- 
tiated by the Executive Board of 
the Southern WEA ‘“‘to coordinate 
the organization and efforts of the 
local, district, and state educational 
associations”. 

4. Better working conditions for 
teachers and increased community 
recognition of the importance of 
the teaching profession, and an 
|adequate salary schedule in order 
|to secure competent recruits in the 
| profession. 

5. Greater stress should be placed 
on the preparation for American 
citizenship with special emphasis 
on the leadership and responsibility 
of the United States. 

6. Recommended cooperation 
with all agencies promoting the 
Wisconsin Centennial observation. 

7. Endorsed the _ resolutions 
adopted by the 1947 Delegate 
Assembly of the WEA. 








HELP CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
BUY EASTER SEALS 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study 
covering all fields of education and scientific interest 
including American institutions and their relation to 
educational needs, special emphasis is being placed 
on The History of Science and the Scandinavian Area. 
A teachingstaff of 1000 persons including educators of 
national and international reputation — plus the splen- 


did facilities of great libraries and laboratories — offer 
outstanding opportunity for both graduate and under- 
graduate study. There will be special courses and work- 
shops for teachers in primary, secondary, and higher 
education. Counseling facilities for entering students. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 
14 and 15. Second term registration, Monday, 
July 26. Write now for complete bulletin. Dean of 
Summer Session, 862 Administration Building. 


i ee | 
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PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Wisconsin Teachers Our Special Field 


We cannot reach all of you by personal letter, 
so check and mail the list below and let us take 
care of your travel needs. 


I desire information about tours to: 











— Florida — California 
— New Orleans — Glacier Park 

— Mexico — Pacific Northwest 

— Colorado — Canadian Rockies 

— Grand Canyon — Eastern Canada 

— Yellowstone — New England 

— Black Hills — New York & Washington 

— Ozarks — Smoky Mountains 


Approximate date of tour. ......—.....6...-..... 


Your name 


Street 





Mail to Mrs. Belle Green Perry, Evansville, 
Wisconsin, a retired W. in teache 
authorized agent for Vanderbilt 
Better Tours. 








Chips Off the Funny Bone 





LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU 





Popular Demand 

The seven-year-old son of a radio comedian came 
home with his report card. 

“Well, son,” asked the radio star, “were you pro- 
moted ?”’ 

“Better than that, Pop,’ chirped the kid happily, 
“I was held over for another 26 weeks.” 


Mutual Assistance 

Two students were about to take an exam in Eng- 
lish literature. 

“Great Scott,’ said one, “I’ve forgotten who wrote 
Ivanhoe’!”’ ; 

“I'll tell you that,” replied the other, “if you'll 
tell me who the dickens wrote ‘The Tale of Two 
Cities’.”’ 


In the Way 

Wife (in the back seat): “Don’t drive so fast, 
dear.” 

Husband: ‘‘Why not?” ; 

Wife: ‘That policeman on the motorcycle behind 
us can't get by.” 


A Good Try 
Teacher: “Quite a few plants have “dog” for an 
antecedent. For example, dogwood, dog rose and 
dog violet. Johnny, can you think of any others?” 
Johnny: ‘Yes, ma’am. Collie-flower.”’ 


It Depends 
The Higgintwiddles had just moved to the country 
from the big city in the same state. Mr. H. wanted 
to vote in the coming election, so one day he stopped 
the Town Clerk and asked: ‘‘How long must a per- 
son reside in this town before he can vote?” 
“What ticket?” asked the clerk. 
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GINGER!| 





























We had a quarrel 
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